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ON RELIGIOUS FANATICISM 


§ rise and progress of religious 
fanaticism may probably admit of 
explanation on the two following 
principles ; the continual desire of 
the mind for something that will 
strongly interest its feclings, and 
keep up a degree uf excitement io 
it; and the irresistible propensity 
which it undoubtedly has to involun- 
tary imitation, The former princi- 
ple explains its origin; the latter, 
the rapidity with which it spreads a- 
mong those who happen to come 
within the influence of its contagion. 

In the savage state of society, 
which, after all that has been said 
on the subject, may perhaps still be 
considered as the happiest and most 
natural, men find in the continued 
necessity of providing for their 
wants, sufficient employment for both 
body and mind. But in civilized 
life, the sapplying of these wants is 
rendered comparatively easy, aud 
mankind are thus furnished with a 
portion of leisure, which to many of 
them is an intolerable burthen. 

The mind of man requires some- 
thing, that will interest It; some- 
thing that will employ it, ‘and ene 
vave its constant atiention. There 
is a void in it which must be filled. In 
consequence of this necessity, the 
man of fortune flies tothe gaming-ta- 
ble ; the high-spirited youth rushes 
to the chase; and those whom for- 
tune has placed. above the reach of 
want, impelled by the same irresisti- 
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ble cause, are frequently to be seen 
labouring eagerly in the pursuit of 
wealth, of which the y already pos- 
sess more than they know how to use, 
or can hope ever to enjoy. It is 
this too which leads the warrior in 
his work of desiruction, and excites 
the unremitted exertions of the ty. 
rant to effect the slavery of his fel. 
low creatures, 

But sometimes the same inevita- 
ble necessity is seen to produce the 
best effects. To it we owe in some 
measmie at least, the exertions of the 
man of science in penetrating into 
the secret recesses of nature ; the pro- 
found conte@:plations of the moral 
philosopher, and the useful labours of 
the traveller who ventures with an 
uudaunted breast upon vast and un- 
known seas, aud traverses with une 
wearied step regions hitherto unex- 
plored. And was it not feared to 
detract in any manner from the me- 
rits of some of the best of men, it 
would be asserted that the noblest 
efforts of the philanthropist in the 
service of mankind are owiog in 
some degree to the same principle. 

But one of the most striking proofs 
of this necessity, under which the 
human mind is placed’ of having 
something to interest it and con. 
stamly engage its attention, is the 
propensity which it has to religious 
fanaticism. A little codsideration 
will be sufficient to shew that this 
cause has a considerable share in 
producing the species of madness to 
which we have alluded. In the 
first place we may observe that those 
who are attacked by this disease are 
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generally such as are so situated as 
to have little else to engage their at- 
tention. Mechanics, who by a few 
hours of daily labour can secure to 
themselves and their famities the ne- 
cessary support, and who have no 
desire, not even idea of employing 
profitably the remaining hours of the 
day, form the greater part of the bo- 
dy of religious fan: ities in this coun- 
try. Antiquated virgins who have 
survived their charms and find them- 
selves deserted by their lovers, and 
who have little or no taste for men- 
tal improvement, usually betake 
themselves to this only resource of 
the ignoravt and idle, and think to 
atone for their discarded follies, by the 
adoption of new ones still more extra- 
vagant and ridiculous. They feel a 
craving void in their minds,ananxiety 
for something they know notw hat,and 
this they fancy to be the callof grace. 
They sigh, they groan, they beat 
their breasts in agony ; their eves 
begin to rol] wildly round, and their 
countenances to express the most 
dreadful sensations of internal an- 
guish. Soon they are seized with 
convulsions and lose all power of 
self-control. ‘Then comes into action 
the second of the causes which were 
mentioned 3 imitation. : 
No one can doubt of the existence 
of this principie in human nature, 
We may see tt exemphi fied every 
day in the-most clear and striking 
manner, ‘The celeritty with which 
any strong emoticn either of fear or 
courage runs through a large army 
is well known to military men, and 
one part of the discipline upon 
the approach of the -enemy, is to 
prevent the soldiers from speaking 
10 one another, lest a sudden panic 
should seize upon them and spread 
through th eir ranks. A numerous 
mob is off en ina manner electrified 
by any sudden inipulse of either joy 
or grief, fear or fare The momeut 
any violent passion seizes even the 
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smallest part of them, it runs through 
the whole with a quickness hardly 
inferior to that of lightning. Those 
accustomed to visit the sick in hos. 
pitals are well acquainted with the 
fact, that many diseases spread 
through the warils, not otherwise 
contagious, than as calling into ac- 
tion that irresistible propensity to 
imitation which forms so strong 4 
characteristic of our nature. These 
are principally diseases of the con- 
vulsive kind, and which are known 
to arise from aflections of the ner- 
vous system. Players of strong 
powers of acting, in representing 
some of the more violent agonies 
which human nature sometimes has 
to bear, have touched so closely up- 
on reality, as to awaken the imita- 
tive faculty through the whole audi- 
ence ; and maay, “especially of the 
feebler sex, have been carried away 
from the scene, jabouring under the 
most dreadful convulsions, 

But we have a more direct proof of 
the fact. It is well known that in 
the time of Queen Anne, a number 
of Freuch enthusiasts, persecuted in 
their own country, were obliged to 
seek shelter in these islande. Ce- 
lum, son animoum motabant. Their 
religious ecstasies brought them into 
notice, and attracted crowds to wit- 
ness their exhibitions. But, unluck- 
ily the disease was infections, and 
those who went to anuse themselves 
by laughmg at the folly of others, 
were thesnsaleea seized with the re- 
lizious mania, atid remained to ol 
fer an equally ridiculous spectacle 
to those who were to follow. And 
there are authentic proofs, that they 
who were once seized with this dis- 
order, though their judgment might 
remain unimpaired in other matters, 
and even on this very point might 
not be entirely obscured, never 
completely got t the better of the ha- 
bit. It lay concealed about them 
like a smouldering fire ready to 
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called into action by the most trifling 
accident. - 

Thus then in a few words we ac- 
count for this disease. The present 
state of society furnished its mem- 
bers with a portion of leisure, which 


few of them have yet learned to em- ’ 


ploy. Yet the human mind requires 
continued employ ment. The man 
of intellect finds it in philosophy and 
science ; the man of fortune in plea- 
sure ; the ambitious man in court 
intrigues; the military man in the 
conductof acampaign. Those who 
have neither taste nor ability for such 
enjoymenits, remain equally in need 
of mental excitement, and we need 
hardly stop now to prove that excite- 
ment even of a painful kind is by 
far more ayreeable to the mind than 
perfect apathy. It is sufficient to 
have shewn that even the horrors of 
superstition are gladly embraced by 
those who have nothing else to af- 
ford the necessary stimulus. .Thus 
religious fanaticism takes its rise, 
and. spreads through society with a 
surprising rapidity, of which we 
have endeavoured to elucidate the 
cause. 

It remains to say a few words on 
the effects resulting from this disease 
at the present time 3 for we shall o- 
mit mentioning those abominable 
specimens of the madness of the hu- 
man mind, the crusades against the 
infidels in the holy land ; the mdssa- 
tre of the protestants in the reign of 
Henry the fourth of France, with 
inany other things equally detestable. 
At the present day the efJects are 
more moderate, but they are more 
permaneat. Men do not now 
commit horrid massacres, or engage 
in extravagant crusades; but their 
follies, though less destructive; are 
no less absurd and ridiculous. When 
ibe mania is at its height, there is 
nothing too wild or too gross fot the 
poor wretches labouring uoder it. 
At one time they bave inflicted flagel- 
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lation on themselves ; and have been 
known even to go farther than this, 
Atanother time they amuse them- 
selves most. devoutly, and think to 
propitiate the deity, by the exercise 
of jumping. Sometimes they see 
Visions, converse with angels, or 
fight with the devil. The Jowest 
and most ignorant of mankind have 
been brought by this disease to think 
themselves. qualified to become thie 
instructors and spiritual guides of 
their fellow creatures, The beauty of 
the human soul has been disfigured 
by it; and every receptacle of insani- 
ty is filled with its victims. In short 
there is no pitch of absurdity, ex- 
travagance, brutality, or misery, to 
which it has not brought mankind, 
In conclusion we may observe, that 
if a sound mind ina sound body be one 
of the greatest blessings of life, how 
necessary it is for us to avoid what 
injure both of 
them. Let us entertain rational sen- 
timents of piety toward our creator 
and almighty benefactor; Jet us 
shew our gratitude to him by sedu- 
lously performing our duties as men, 
and by avoiding that which would 
tend to lessen the dignity of the wor- 
ship which is due from usall, as rea- 
sonable beings towards him. 
Edinburgh. Orrayatos 





‘To the Propriztors of the Belfast Magazine. 


_ GENTLEMEN, 

T has been matter of surprise to 

ine, that the subject of Bible So- 
cieties has not more occupied the 
attention of some of your liberal 
correspondents; and that the lan- 
guage of some of the individuals at 
the last meeting of the parent society 
in Dublin should have escaped with- 
out animadversions ‘The confidence, 
if not to say arrogance, which was 
there displayed, well deserves casti- 
gation, particularly as the instithe 
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tion itself is one of the most ‘illiberal 
and exclusive which has made its 
appearance in this country since the 
ages of Monkish bigotry and super- 
Stition. No doubt whatever re- 
mains with me, but it was the ex- 
piring spiritot “ No Popery” mak-’ 
ing a last eflort in this country, and 
that the prime movers in it are act- 
vated by the most unworthy mo- 
tives. What concerns me must, is 
to see many wel) meaning persons 
drawn into the vortex, unknown to 
themselves, or. at least without afy 
suspicion of the invidious tendency 
of it; upon that principle alone 
Il bave attempted the following 
exposition of it, which, if con- 
sistent with your general plan, I 
would like to see inserted in your 
respectable work. 

Bible Societies have now become so 
much the order of the day, that not 
to be a member, or at least a sub- 
scriber to them, is reckoned almost 
anti-christian; the newspapers teem 
with reports of their proceedings, 
and many well disposed persons, lest 
they should be charged with Deism 
or Atheism, have, without consider- 
ation, lent themselves to one of the 
most invidious institutions which 
ever has arisen in thiscountry. My 
astonishment bas been excited to 
find, that in this age of growing 
liberality of sentiment on religious 
matiers, that no person has stepped 
forward for the purpose of unmask. 
ive this institution, and of showing 
it to the world im its true colours, 
The consequence has been, that 
numbers bave given their aid and 

countenapce to tt, who would have 


been very far from encouraging it, 


had they known the principles “and 
yotentions of the privcipal movers 
in the sy stem : and a confidence has 
heen gained by some of the latter, 
that, from the silence of all Opposi- 
tion, the principle is invalnerable, 
aud they have been hardy enough 
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to avow, in the most public manner, 
that they are sorry it bas not pro- 
voked discussion: Now, I am de- 
termined that such sorrow shall nat 
be of a long continuance, as I shalt 
use my humble endeavours to open 
a discussion, whether it may be fol- 
lowed up or not. 

From the first introduction of 
tibie Societies inte this country, I 
have looked upon them as impugning 
by a side sind the Catholic religion, 
and te the principal ead in view 
by many of its most powerful sup- 
porters and promoters, was to throw 
a shade over the characters of the 
clergy of that church: to endeavour 
to excite a jealousy between them 
andthe laitv, by which means no 
doubt they ‘had sanguine, but ver ry 
ill-founded hopes, thata great delec- 
tion in the Catholic church would 
be brought about. Allow me here 
to say, that such persons would have 
been serving the cause of religion 
much more essentially, had they, 
by giving instruction to their own 
flocks, prevented them from follow. 
ing after favatical itinerant preachers, 
and by the assiduous performance 
of their own clerical functions, raised 
themselves so much in the estima- 
tion of their several congrezations, 
that they would have preferred them 
to worthless characters to whom they 
have attached themselves. They 
would bave shown more friendship 
to the cause of true religion, by preé- 
venting their own sheep from stray- 
ing, than by such means to endea- 
vour to seduce the Catholics from 
the religion of their forefathers ; and 
I must here observe, thatthey have 
verified the case of the dog in the 
fable, they have lost the substance 
by snatching at the shadow. 

The establishment of Bible So- 
cieties, and the attempt at distti- 
buting Bibles among Catholics, have 
been new means of attempting to 
confirm the aspersions thrown out 
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and industriously circulated on the 
Catholic clergy, who have been 
stigmatized with having a strong 
predilection for keeping the laity 
in ignorance ; that it is not only the 
desire of the clergy, but it is the 
genius of the Catholic religion it- 
self, to repress every inclination in 
the laity towards the acqnirement of 
knowledge. This mischievous and 
unfounded calumny has been so fre- 
quently and so vehemently incul- 
cared on the laity of other persua- 
sions, both publicly and privately, 
by their clergy, that it is now laid 
down, and received as an incontro- 
vertible fact, that the Catholic cler- 
yy are averse to their people read- 
ing the Bible, lest they should there- 
by discover and detect the errors of 
the Church of Rome;:than which 
nothing can be more dautrue, for 
though there are unfortunately many 
very grossly ignorant persons amony 
the Catholic body, that ignorance is 
neither attributable to the Catholic 
clergy, nor to the Catholic religion, 
but to a cause for which those who 
consider themselves enlightened, 
those who pretended to profess the 
true religion of Christ, and who did 
not hesitate to brand the Catholics 
with idolatry, are to blame: that 
cause was the abject. poverty to which 
the Catholics were reduced by the 
nefariously unjust and oppressive 
laws and statutes under which they 
have laboured for at least four-fifths 
of the last century. This was the 
cause of that ignorance so much to 
be lamented, and from which they 
have not yetrecovered. The people 
ht had property were deprived of 
it, and the laws were such as to pre- 
clude the possibility of any among 
them obtaining property, either by 
their industry or by their ingenuity. 

Since the abrogation of such of 
those laws as ‘affected the lower and 
middle classes, the Catholics have 
made-rapid progress towards wealth 
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and opulence; they have proved 
themselves neither deficient in in- 
yenuity, industry , Nor perseverance ; 
nor can it justly be said, that they 


discover any repugnance, towards 
obtaining information for them- 
selves or theirchildren, I am _ per- 


fectly convinced, that no pe ople 
have a stronyer desire for learning, 
than the native Irish, nor would any 
people go greater lengths to obtain 
it; of which no better proof can be 
adduced. than the bare mention of 
those poor scholars, who have been 
known to wander over the country, 
in pursuit of that edneation, which, 
from the poverty of their parents, 
they were unable to procure at home: 
and those very persons who have 
been so unjustly accused of a wish 
to kcep their people in darkness, 
bave uniformly been the persons 


‘most ready to assist those wanderers 


in their laudable pursuits, Among 
those who have the means in their 
power, we find as much willingness 
to obtain for their children a liberal 
education, as is discoverable among 
the Protestants; therefore, if the 
Priests have the desire to prevent 
them from having education, it must 
be allowed, that they have not the 
influence. 

Another weak and foolish asser- 
tion has been made, that to make 
Protestants of Catholics, you have 
only to instruct them, for that it is 
impossible for a well informed man 
to adhere to the Catholic religion. 
Now, among the many bright orna- 
ments to literature and = science 
which have arisen among Catholics, 
of how many converts to Protestante 
ism can the establishment boast, or 
how many of the same have embrace 
ed that purest of all pure religions, 
the Presbyterian? I believe I might 
answer myself, and say, to the late 
ter notone, and to the former very 
few indeed. Were the Protestants 
to put at the head of the list the 
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celebrated Kirwan, I believe they 
mightend it with the insertion of 
yrawley ; the latter has been, for so 
far, no otherwise celebrated, than 
for the noise that has been made 
about his turning his coat, not, I am 
convinced, for his conversion, for, 
from the character of the man, I am 
Jed to believe he is now as good a 
Catholic as ever he was, never hae 
ving much to boast of in that way, 
and that he is a no better Protesiant 
than he would have beena Mussul- 
man, had that happened to have 
been the established religion of the 
country where be abjared that which 
he had professed, and in which he 
would have still continued, had his 
ambition and his avarice been gra- 
tified by being elected to a superior 
station, for which his vanity led bim 
to believe he was fit. As much noise 
was made about the apostacy of this 
man, as if the Pope and all the Car- 
dinals, with the Doctors of the Sar- 
bonne at their backs, had become 
Protestants: and I am sure, there 
was much more rejoicing over this 
poor sinner, than if all the Catholic 
hierarchy had abjured their religion, 
for in such a case the church wight 
indeed have been in danger, as some 
of her sons might have been pushed 
from their stools, which would com- 
pletely have counterbalanced the 
joy at sucha violent stab being giveo 
to the Church of Rome. 

Wher a man abjures the Catholic 
religion, and throws himself into the 
hosom of the Church established, I 
think there is strong grounds for sus- 
piciun, that pecuniary interest is 
more consulted than conscience. 
There would be much: better reason 
to give him credit for adopting one 
of those mauy religions, for which 
there is no temporal bribe, than to 
praise him for joining one where 
there are so many lures thrown out 
for renegadoes. 

That the clergy look upon the 
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Church as their inheritance, and have 
reduced religion to a trade, must be 
obvious to the most casual observer ; 
it must be equally plain, that the 
temporal emoluments which are at. 
tached to appointments in the church, 
are the only inducements for those 
men to become the advocates of re. 
ligion; when, therefore, we hear 
the cry, that “the Church is in dan. 
danger,” we may safely conclude 
that the clergy are apprehensive for 
these pecuniary interests, and that 
religion has nothing to do with the 
matter, as the interest of religion, 
and the safety of the church, are 
completely involved in the temporal 
interests of the clergy. 

In many parish churches in this 
country, the whole congregation 
consists of the rector, the parish- 
clerk, and the sexton; and very 
possibly those who profess to belong 
to it, are engaged in running after 
some itinerant fanatic, yet so long 
as the parish pays tithes to the 
clergyman, and salaries to his two 
assistants, the interests of that church 
are sufely preserved ; but were an 
circumstance to arise, whereby there 
might be danger that they would be 
mulcted of a part of their emolu- 
ments, or deprived of them alto- 
gether, then would the hue and cry 
be raised, of the church being ia 
danger, and as much clamour would 
be excited, as if the Grand Turk 
and the Great Mufti were at our 
doors, ready to overturn the govern- 
ment, and to establish Mahometan- 
ism on the ruins of the Protestant 
Church. On the other band, give 
the clergy of the establishment the 
tithes and church-lands, and those 
of the Presbyterians the Regium 
Dovum, without fear of being de- 
prived of them, and they will leave 
their people to the, management of 
Methodists, Evangelicals, or any 
others that may take the trouble off 
their hands. In fact, the spiritual 
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concerns of the church, and the pe- 
cusiary interest of the clergy, have 
jong been so identified and involved 
with each other, that when the tem- 
poral interests of the clergy have 
been at risk, by their ingenuity 


P they have contrived to make the 


people believe that it was the in- 
terest of religion alone, which 
induced them to set up the * Church 
in danger” cry; yet when it evi- 
dently appears, that from the inat- 
tention or moral turpitude of the 
clergy, numbers have quitted com- 
munion with them, choosing rather 
to follow after some enthusiastic 
reachers, no apprehension on the 
score of danger to the church is ex- 
pressed, but they are content to go 
through the forms of religion to 
empty pews, and deserted aisles, 
without complaint. 

In consequence of the Catholic 
clergy not joining in Bible Societies, 
it is inferred, that they do not ap- 
prove of their laity reading the 
Bible, and the charge of wishing to 
keep them-in ignorance is reiterated, 
Now the projectors of those Bible So- 
cielies could not be ignorant, that the 
bible which they were disseminating 
among the people was not approved 
of by the Catholic clergy, inasmuch 
a it was not considered by them 
either to be a pure translation, or to 
contain all the canonical books which 
ae now forthcoming: either of 
which reasons must be atlowed to be 
good grounds of dissent from enter- 
ing into an association which utterly 
refused to circulate the Bible recoy- 
hized by Catholics, But the Catho- 
lcs have another ground equally 
trong, on which they refuse to meet 
the Bible Societies, and that is, a 
dilerence of opinion with respect to 
the real importance of the Bible, as 
bing the supreme authority to 
which to refer all matters of contro- 
'ersy: a point which the Bible So- 
tities appear to have laid down as 
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a principle on which is founded the 
institution. The Protestants also 
contend, that in the Bible, as they 
have it, is contained every point ne- 
cessary to the salvation of mankind, 
and that every person reading it, and 
understanding it as his judgment or 
reasoo may dictate to him, may, in 
that case, be the arbiter of his own 
fate, and that not as be understands 
it in any particular manner, but as 
he reads and understands it himself, 
will he stand or fall. The Catholics 
agree not with them on either of 
those points: they hold, that the 
Bible, not containing all points ne- 
cessary to man’s belief, nor to his 
salvation, it cannot be allowed to 
be that supreme authority to which 
to refer all matters of controversy, 
nor to be all sufficient as an instructe 
or to Christians. Protestants, and 
Protestant Dissenters, have adopted 
many doctrines and points of faith, 
which are not to be found in the 
Scriptures as they now stand in their 
version ; for instance, keeping lent, 
and a belief in the Athanasian creed 
according to the Protestant’s ; infant 
baptism, and keeping the sabbath on 
the first day of the week, instead of 
the seventh, practised by all, Pro- 
testants and Dissenters; what part, 
or parts of the Bible authorize these 
practives? No part, I am certain. 
Of the Athanasian creed, there is not 
a single word in the Bible, from 
Genesis to Revelations; as to bap- 
tism, by every sentence in the Book 
relating toit, the person was ordered 
to be taught before he was baptised ; 
the word Lent does not occur in the 
whole book, and every part which 
relates to the sabbath, orders it 
to be kept on the seventh day. 
Here are some important doctrines, 
which are held by those who say the 
Bible is all sufficient, and which 
they must have had from another 
source, for in the Bible they are not 
to -be found; they must therefore 
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either hold unnecessary and erro- 
neous doctrines, or otherwise the 
Scripiures are extremely detective, 
and by no means contain all points 
necessary for man’s belief or salva- 
tion. 

On reading the Bible carefully I 
observe that allusions are made in 
many places to books. which are not 
now forthcoming ; must we not 
therefore couciude. that the books so 
alluded to are lost? And if the scrip- 
tures were,yiven to man as a Revela- 
tion of God’s will, must not the paris 
we now have be incomplete without 
those which are lost?) A few exam- 
ples.1 shall mention, Though it may 
be found, that about twenty books 
which are quoted in the Bible we 
have, are. not to be found, I shall 


make jewer instances answer the 
purpose, In the book of Nambers 
we read. in chap, 21, v. Ii4, + e 


is said in the book of the wars of 
the Lord,’?? we have no, such book. 
In the. first book ot iags itis sald, 
«* Solomon spoke three thousand pro- 
verbs, and his canticles were one 
thousand.and five.” La second Chro- 
nicles we have ** Now ibe rest of the 
acts of Sulomon.are they. not written 
in the book of Nathan the prophet, 
aud in the prophecy of Ahya, and 
in the visiow.of ido.” ‘Lhe first 
book of Chronicles ecuds with these 
words, “ now the acts of David the 
Kine first and last ave they not in 
the vook of Samuel the Seer, inthe 
hook of Nathan the prophet and in 
the book of Gad the Seer.” In the 
Jast to the Colossians, St. Paul orders 
them toread in the Church “ the e- 
pistle from Lavdicea,” he alsa siys 
in the first to the Corinthians, * I 
wrote you an epistie ;” it we had 
this one zt would have been the first, 
St; Matihew quotes Jeremy the pro- 
phet for words spoken by him con- 
cerning Christ, “hich words are not 
new to be found in that boek as we 
have i,; St. Matthew must haye 
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made a blunder, or else that part of 
the bock is lost. Matihew also says 
it was spoken by the prophets es that 
he shall be called a Nazarene,” this 
must also be an inaccuracy, or the 
books wherein Christ was called a 
Nazarene must be lost. 

If we had al] the books which are 
here alluded to, it would be a vast 
addition to the Bible; and a ques. 
tion arises whether the ove half itself 
remains ; Solomou’s thousand and 
five songs, if we are to judge by 
those we have, would in all like 
hood themselves be as large as all the 
present edition of the Bible. Now if 
all this was judged necessary by 
Almighty God as a revelation of his 
will, and it would not be very rever- 
ent towards him to suppose that he 
would do an unnecessary act, there 
must be a vast deficiency in our 
Bible at present, and it is no wons 
der that so many doctrines and 
points of faith ave held by Christians 
which are not to be found inthe Bi- 
ble as it at preseut stands. Well 
may the Catholics say that it cannot 
contain all points, and therefore 
ought not to be admitted as the sa- 
preme authority to decide all mat 
ters of controversy between them 
and the Protestants ; and the Catho- 
lics have-as good a right to look up 
to theie charch tor authority for bold. 
jne any doctrine they bave adopted, 
as the Protestants have to quote 
the Kible in opposition to them; 
the Protestants. hoiding doctrines 
which are no where to be found in 
the Bible. On this ground also are 
the Catholics periectiy justifiable in 
withholding themselves from all in- 
terference in these Bible Societies ; 
for ifthey did join with them they 
wustavow principles which ae i 
consistent with their own religion, 
inasmuch as the Bible which is cit. 
culated by those Societies is not con- 
sidered hy them a pure or faithful 
translation, and alsothat it does not 
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contain all that is necessary for the 
faith and salvation of mankind. 

The Protestants reject as uncan- 
onical several books which by the 
Catholics are received as authentic ; 
for my part I can perceive no au. 
thority they have to reject those 
books, which the Catholics have 
not to adopt them; they have the 
opinion of the Council of Trent for 
those they call pcm gies being 
canonical, and what authority they 
have to differ with that Council it 
lies with them to shew; for if any 
thing is contained in "those books 
which is favourable to the Catholic 
doctrines, it is but a miserable sub- 
terfuge to rate them as apochryphal 
on their own authority, when they 
bow to the authority of that Council 
forthe others being canonical. The 
Protestants rejecting seven books as 
apochryphal, and about twenty be- 
ing lost which are quoted in ovr 
Bible, the Protestant Bible must be 
far short of what it was at one peri- 
od: and therefore are Catholics per- 
fectly justifiable in assuming that 
the Bible not cotitaining all points, 
should not be taken as a complete 
rule and guide of our faith. 

This is a doctrine however; which 
very well suits the converiency of 
the majority of the pensioned cler- 
gymen. When they have it once 
settled as a point, that the Bible is 
sufficient as the guide and rule of 
faith for their people, there is no 
more to do for them. Give thema 
cheap Bible and all is done; they 
are able to find their own way to 
heaven withous further interference 
of the clergy; why will have nothing 
more fo do than to enjoy themselves 
and spend their incomes in mirth 
and jollity ; but I would ask them 
what is to beconre of those unfortu- 
haté persons who cannot read the 
Bible, or who is to lend them a help- 
ing hand to make their way to Hea- 
ven ; as has been lately set forth in a 
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small publication, entitled, “ An 
Address to the Synod of Ulster.” 
Not the Presbyterian clergy, for 
they neither preach to nor pray for 
any who do not pay them, and un- 
fortunately it is generally those who 
cannot read, w bo are unable to pays 
Now inthis respect as has also been 
said by the author of the address as 
bove alluded to, the Catholic clergy 
have a decided advantage over mi any 
of the promoters of B: ble Societies 3 
for if their people are both inc: apa- 
ble of reading arid paying, still they 
will get instruction, and will not be 
left in the dark to grope theit way. 
From what lias been said, I hope 
I have convinced every onprejuliced 
person, that the Catholic cler £ 
have not shewn any derelittion A, 
duty, by declining to become mem- 
bers of Bible Societies ; but that 
they have acted purely, aud consist 
ently with their religious principles ; 
and | also hope that I have proved, 
that those clergymen who have been 
the great promoters of the Bible So- 
cieties, would have been spending 
their time to much better purpose; 
by applying the funds towards the 
education of those who cannot read, 
and in giving a little more time to 
the religious tastruction of those 
who can neither read nor pay for 
instruction. 
Iam your obedient servant, 
No Peartset. 


= 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
— 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PASSAGE OF 
THE CHANNEL BETWEEN IRELAND 
AND SCOTLAND. 


rue arrival in port of the present 

passage- -boats, is during the ebb- 
tide’ nine times in ten; and there is 
much risk of being carried past 
their harbour by it; in which case, 
it cannot be recovered before the 
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next flood, making a delay of ‘six 
hours at least. Much time might be 
saved by landing the mail, &c. on 
the first ‘part of the shore which 
could be attained, especially on the’ 
South side of the Lough of Belfast. 
This niigbt be easily accomplished 
during theebb. The shelter on the 
South side of the Lough of Belfast 
is well known to all seamen: it may 
be had from most winds. It remains 
for an engineer to fix where it may 
be best made secure from all.winds, 
in any of the bays from Port-avo, or 
Groom’s-port, to Grey-point. 
Fixing Belfast post-office for sort- 
ing the letters, and landing the mail 
on the shore of the Lough (where 
the roads are excellent and conve- 
nient) would shorten the land jour- 
ney, and expedite the delivery. 
At present, when forced .to land 
there, the mail must be taken back 
to Donazhadee to be opened. That 
the voyage would frequently be 
much shortened for passengers, is 
well known to those. who have been 
in the habit of making it; as they 
cannot fail to observe how often they 
have been carried into the Lough of 
Belfast, without being permitted to 
laud, The course North of Copeland 
Island is the best; that through the 
Sound should only be taken in day- 
light, and with favourable winds. 
‘Lhere is an apparent increase of dis- 
tance in this course, but that will be 
compensated by the greater cer- 
tainty of:making the passage: in 
safety, and with smoother water. 
The shore from the point south of 
Donaghadee to Groom’s- port, ‘is 
rocky, and sabjeet to strong treach- 
erous tides. From Groom’s-port to 
Grey-peint, and Westward, the 
shere may be approached with the 
reatest securty; and a voyage, 
m the coast of Scotland to that 
‘shore, would be undertaken at times 
when a passage to a port in the 


channel could not be attempted or 
thought of, 

As crossing this narrow part of 
the channel may be considered in: 
the light of a ferry, wheve the cor. 
refits are changeable, it must be 
evident to all who have observed the 
vatare of these ferries, that sailing 
in a direct course. is not be expected, 
and that the making a quick and 
convenient passage depends op be. 
ing able to choose the time of tide 
for sailing, which choice cannot 
always be had from short-tide bar. 
bours. 

On the Scotch shore, Port Nessock 
is evidently the place capable ‘of 
affording the most general conve. 
nience, and easy of improvement, 
Passages from the Lough of Belfast 
to this part of the coast of Scotland, 
can be made with ease and certainty, 
by taking the first run of the flood 


tide at the N.E. point of the Copes 


land Island, the current from thence 
continuing to run strong towards the 
coast of Scotland for five or ‘six 
hours; and when the boats may be 
kept constantly afloat, the time for 
attaining that offset may be come 
manded. ~ - 
‘There must be some good) causes 
for the Holyhead boats making more 
regular passages, Om a Course above 
three times as long as that between 
Donaghadee and Port Patrick ; one 
is evident, their not being con- 


* fined w short-tide harbours; also 


having on the.Irish shore, a coast of 
forty miles at least where they occa- 
sionally land between Wicklow and 
Balbriggan. Bn 4: 
The above observations, are 
supported by the opinions of an able 
enyineer, Several naval officers, and 
upwards of 200 experienced seav 
men. tle : 
That the communication between 
Holybead and Dublin is more regu. 
lar than that between: Port Patrick 
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and Donaghadee, (though three times 
the distance;) is a fact well known 
to the public. Increase the number 
of opportunities of making passages 
across the channel to Belfast, and the 
Northern” communication will be 
improved and made more regular. 
Winds from an entire quarter of 
the compass (S.W, to S.E.) afford 
an opportunity of making a quick 
passage, and safe landing on a 
weather shore, nearer to Beliast than 
Donaghadee. That those wiuds are 
not made use of to effect this passage 
is evident; and it is well known, 


that even when the ebb-tide ahd 


South wind force the boats ito the 
Lough, nothing short of great danger 
will stop the ellorts made to regain 
Donaghadee with the next flood, 
and there. to Jand the mail, which 
must caure at least six hours of lost 
time, and some. miles increased dis- 
tance. 

Local prejudices cannot. be avoid- 
ed; and even seamen, in contradic- 
tion to their own experience, will 
be found to say, that South winds, 
with ebb-tides, force them past the 
Lough. of Belfast; and that: were 
‘they to land the mail on the shores 
of the Lough, much time woyld be 
lost in regaining their station. To 
the first it may be answered, that to 
he forced past the “Lough of Belfast 
must arise from great negligence ; 
as the ehb-tide (to the last) rans into 
the entrance of the Lough, and the 
first of flood runs streng in by the 
North shore. To the second may be 
answered, much more time is lost by 
staying in harbour with South winds, 
or 1n endeavouring to struggle with 
wind and ride to make Donaghadee. 

No complaiats are made that the 
Holyhead boats incur delay or tn- 
convenience to the intercourse, by 
landing their mails at Bray or Bal- 
briggan; as when they, do land at 
either, (theugh three or four leagues 
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from. their station,) they usually get 
into the Bay of Dublin next. tide, 
And the best landing places in the 
Longh of Belfast are not, at most, 
more than two leagues from the fa- 
vourite station of Donaghadee, these — 
two leagues also being in advante 
on the road towards the proper des 
pot for the mail.. ' 

It is also said, that South winds 
shut the harbour of Port Patrick : 


that cannot always be the case, as 


when moderate they warp out; and 
when boats get out with these winds, 
why not make use of the bold and 
open entrance of Belfast Lough, 
which is from one to three leagues 
North of Donaghadee, with leading 
marks by day or by night, and a 
strong tide running into it, for more 
than a league? : 

Being shut up in harbours is cer- 
tainly a cause of delay, and a matter 
of consideration; but that in some 
measure must be the case, until the 
present harbours are impftoved, so as 
to have greater depth, or to employ 
boats of less draught of water, so as 
to give the power of going in and 
ovt at all times, of which the boats 
now used have been’ deprived even 
at high water in some tides. 

It is held out, that it ts neceasary 
to have a fixed place for embarking 
the mail, on the Irish side; yet a 
person of much experience in these 
matters, has “ staled to a‘Committee 
of the House of Commons, that in 
Ardwell Bay, five miles from the 
fixed station on the Scotch shore, 
the mail ‘might occasionally be Jand- 
ed; and the boat to wait the coming 
ofa mail from. Stranrawer, distant 
seven or eight miles, and return 
with itto Donaghadee.” 

On the Irish coast, the mail-coath 
runs for four or five miles along the 
shore west of Dotlaghadee, and’ no 
coach rufis near the shore from Ard- 
well to Port Patrick j consequently, 
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taking or giving a mail on the Irish 
shore might be more convenient than 
at Ardwell.’ 

Three boats at Donaghadee ought 
(when the difference of the distance 
is considered) to do as much as six 
at Dublin, and they generally have 
four on the Danaghadee station; but 
the profjt of passengers being the 
first object of the owners of those 
boats, a fixed station at Donaghadee 
is necessary for them, though clear- 
ly not for expediting the mail, 

The mail was at one time given to 
the first vessel that was ready afloat : 
perhaps if that mode were again 
adopted, the present contractors 
might be more alert, and prepare 
some boats which would answer bet- 
ter for expedition. — | 

There are two evident causes for 
the passage of sixty miles being made 
oftencr and more regular than that 
of eighieen, ‘The one is, that in 
winter the boats for the short pass. 
age lose time by staying in harbour, 
the other, that in summer they de- 
lay on the coast.of Ireland, without 
landing the mail; and lose many 
Hone waiting io get into Donagha- 

ee. 

Under proper regulations, these- 
delays might in a great measure be 
avoided. 

From the above, there can be 
little doubt, that jf the mail was ap- 

ointed for Belfast, as it is for Dub- 
fin and Waierford, many quicker 
and more regular deliveries might 
be made at Belfast than at Donagha- 
dee, provided the sailing of the 
boats were properly enforced and 
regulated. act 

Belfast, $ist of January, 1812, 
five mails due by Donaghadee, -one 
by Dublin. | 

Belfast, 2ist of February, 1812, 
three mails due by Donaghadee, none 
by Dublio. 

*" Belfast, February, 1813, Packet- 
. boats shut up in Port Patrick 21 days. 





Further Observations on the Passage 
of the Narrow Channel. 

Should Port Nessock be establish. 
ed as a harbour by being improved, 
so as to afford. shelter and depth of 
water for receiving boats fit for car. 
rying passengers, and the mails a- 
cross the channel, the communica. 
tion between Scotland and Ireland 
must of course be freed from most of 
the inconveniency and ‘delay to 
which the harbours at present made 
use of are subject. They being in- 
sufficient to receive and afford shel- 
ter, or to permit the sailing of ves- 
sels which draw so much water as 
the Packet-Boats do, for at least 18 
honrs in the 24. | 

’ Twenty-three hours are at present 

allowed by the Post-Office for the 
passing of these boats from Port-Pat- 
rick to Donaghadee, yet the pass 
sage frequently is not made in that 
time, although a _ passage from 
Holyhead to Dublin is oflen made 
at the same period. | F 


This.may be considered asa fact 


established ; it is frequently publish- 
ed inthe Belfast Newspapers ; the 


remedy is evident; make a new, 


harbour in Scotland fit to receive 
large boats. — | 

~ It has been said that it is not ne- 
cessary to go to the expense of mak- 
ing new harbours, but as no good 
reason has been assigned, it may be 
fairly asked why should considera 
ble sums be expended on making 
roads and bridges to facilitate the 
road through Scotland, and a stop of 
improvement be made, when they 
arrive at the harbours, where the 
principal cause of delay exists, 

* It may also be asked, why some 
good reason is ‘not given by peo 
ple who assert, that the old harbours 
should not be changed, that the 


mails’ must always be shipped at 


the same harbours. And although a 


mail might be landed at a more con-— 


venient place, yet do they insist, 
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that a vessel.after landing that mail 
should proceed to'a more inconve- 
nient place for receiving another. * 

Until good reasons are given for 
these assertions, it may be fairl 
supposed that such do not exist; it 
is however to be observed that the 
Packet-boat should not go into any 
harbour where she is not likely to be 
afloat, for carrying back the retorn- 
ing mail. 

After Port Nessock becomes a 
sufficient harbour, it is fair to caleu- 
late the advantage which may arise 
to the public, from the expenses al- 
ready incurred (and now in process 
through Scotland) on roads and 
bridges. : 

And first, the number of hours at 
present used in carrying the mail 
from London to Port Patrick exceed 
65. It appeared ‘to the house of Com- 
mons, that when the proposed im- 
provements are finished, 13 hours 
might be saved. 

A saving of 8 or 9 hours would be 
sufficient to bring the mail to Bel- 
fast 24 hours sooner than it comes 
at present, and supposing a vessel 
always to be found afloat, 7 hours 
on an average may be sufficient for 
sailing to, and landing, within two 
hours drive or less. of Belfast; or 
should the tide answer at Donagha- 
dee for receiving the boat, it may be 
there in 5 hours, and the mail con- 
veyed to Belfast in three. 

Persons who have an opportunity 
of observing, or who may have 
means of information, can easily ap- 
preciate the value of this improve- 
ment to commerce and the public. 

In general, on the road towards 
Doblio, the London mail by Scot- 
land will then have the priority of 
the Welsh mail, as far as Dundalk ; 
and the Edinburgh mail will be in 
Dublin 24 hours sooner than usual, 
The time of departure from. Belfast 
to RQabdlin is now changed, and 
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thus greater facility is given to exper 


dition, 


Passage from 5 to 7 hours. bee. 


tween Port Nessock and the coast of 
Ireland, may be made at least as 
often as a passage from Holyhead to 
Dublin is made in 21 hours. 


Port Nessock hasa bay welt shel- 


tered from most winds, and good 
anchorage, with sufficient depth of 
water for large vessels, and 10 feet 
at low water, not one huadred yards 
from the proposed pier, which is 
calculated to cost about £8000, not 
half of what one of the bridges are 
to cost, 

Neither Port Patrick nor. Donagh- 
adee have bays free of rocks, or 
any safe anchorage off their bar 
bours; of course all protection rests 
within their own narrow limits, 

However on the coast of Ireland 
good protection is almost always to 
be had convenient, so that if public 
money is not’ to .be got, it can be 
better dispensed with there, than in 
Scotland. 

Yet it isto be hoped, when the 
times and convenience will permit, 
Ireland may- yet get its share, and 
some attention may be paid to the 
report of the committee of the House 
of Commons, relative to Donagha- 
dee and Bangor, made in the month 
of June, 1809. 

Joho Campbell, mariner has made 
the following observations. A seas 
man on the coast from his childhood, 
and upwards of twenty years master 
of vessels used in carrying the mail 
from Donaghadee to Port Patrick ; 
first of the Alexander, drawing about 
seven feet water, then of the Palmer 
packet drawing eight, 

“Having seen observations pub- 
lished by Mr. Hull, in the Belfast 
paper he differs with him in opinion, 
that Port Patrick and Donagliadee, 
are placesto make the speediest 


sages between the North of Ireland - \\ 
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and Scotland, but he says it might be 
su, were it not for the tides and 
rocks about these harbours, and the 
difficalty of getting in and out of 
them. 

«*Captain Campbell states that he 
has often landed the mails at Port 
Nessock, and sent them overland to 
Port Patrick at his own expense, 
soonerthan go into Port Patrick to 
be locked up. Also, that he has 
landed them at Bangor, and would 
do so again, six times in nine, or at 
Groom’s Port, and would always en- 
deavour to make bis course North of 
the Copeland Isles, where he would 
have the opportanity of the open 
Lough, and clear water to run into, 
except in fine weather and day-light, 
when he would venture through the 
Sound. 

“‘ He says that boats drawing five 
or Six feet water, would answer best 
for expediting mai's and passen- 

ers, but not for conveying horses. 

«He does not consider the Cope- 
land Isles, or the Briggs in the 
way, or detrimental to the conse 
between Port Nessock and Ban- 
gor. Put he considers the Cope 
land Istes to be very detri- 
mental to the course to and from 
Donaghadee. 

« Whatever merits Donaghadee 
may have for its harbour, it must be 
allowed that the approach is incon- 
venient from neighbouring rocks, 
shoals, and outliers off ali points, 
strong tides, with -n open of not 
more than 160 yards of free water, 
and off the shores South and West 
a continuation of rocks tor miles. 

“The intervention of the Cope- 
land Isles,and dangerous counteracting 
currenis, fatal rocks, &c. are placed 
by a certain Observer in a course pree 
scribed by himself, as directly in the 
way from Scotland to Bangor. 

«Captain Campbell says the un- 
derwriters and ship owners of Bel- 
fast will not prescribe that course, 
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and were the Observer to examine 
the books of the Donazhadee Packer 
Company, he thinks he would tind 
in the last twenty years, that a cone 
siderable sum has been expended in 
repairs of damages done by these said 
Isles, &c., to their boats in the ase 
sage from Scotland to Donaghadee. 

‘“¢ Captain Campbell also siates, that 
he, the Observer, Hull, cannot be 
ignorant of the foul-ground directly 
North of the Pier of Donaghadee, 
distant about 120 yards, or of the 
rock called little’ Scotland being di- 
rectly between the harbour of Don. 
aghadee and the channel ; and fur- 
ther, taking into consideration the 
difficulty of getting in and out of 
the old harbours, he is convinced, 
that if Port Nessock and Bangor 
were fitted properly, a Packet need 
never be due, except inastorm; and 
if necessary he could give many 
more Teasons to strengthen bis opin- 
ion.” 

Let an impartial person, seaman, 
or landsman, took on a map of the 
Irish channel, where it narrows, be- 
tween Holyhead and Dublin, and 
between Scotland and Belfast, it wiil 
be impossible not to see ona the Irish 
coast, the open and Capacious bays 
of Dublin and Belfast, inviting the 
entrance of vessels; and the latter 
alfording in depth from nine to three 
fathoms, aid from eight to two miles 
in breadth clear water, frem the 
Copeland Isles at the ertrance, to 
Garmoyle or White-house road, 
within two miles of Belfast; no bar, 
and shelter on al! sides. 

Garmoyle is not ten leagues from 
the coast of Scotland, and not half 
the distance which is between Holy 
head.and the Pigeon House in Dub- 
lin bay. 

Cam he then for a moment hesi- 
tate in saying, that the towns situated 
in these bays are the proper places 
for receiving and distributing the 
mails, 
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Suppose a hailf-tide harbour, and 
a post office, to be established at 
Grey-stone Bay, in the County of 
Wicklow, about !4 miles fram Dub- 
lin, and the Post Masters General 
to be told by the deputy of that of- 
fice, that it was the only place for 
landing, sorting, and shipping the 
mail, (as his books would show ;) and 
also, if by a storm the mail should 
be forced mto the Bay of Dublin, 
the Post Masters General should 
order the boat to return to Greystone 
Ray. ‘To convince them, all he 
should require would be an addition- 
al sorter, and to have a coach kept 
in waiting from 8 in the morning tll 
2in the afternoon, ‘This appears to 
be acase similar to that of the deputy 
of Donaghadee. 

I wrust it is unnecessary to repeat, 
that want of water is a great cause 
of delay in both the passages: but 
when a vessel gets out of the Scotch 


harbour, it can never want water 
to Belfast, or within two miles of 
it. 


Should the charge of shipping 
the mail be entrusted to an agent 
appointed by the post-ollice, he 
might be stationed so as to meet the 
coach when it first comes on the 
shore, and continue with it until the 
niail is shipped; let it be at Groom’s- 
port, Bangor, Port-avo, or Donagha- 
dee. Aroad passes through all these 
places, close along shore. 

In waiting for the returning mail, 
the coach might be on the coast, 
within sight af the boat, for two 
hours, between Donaghadee and 
Banyor, and be in Bellast in suffi- 
cient time. 

Abeut 40 or 50 years ago, the 
communication between the two 
countries was carried on in beats 
from 3 to 15 tons, which were haul- 
ed up on the beach for security,and 
launched when wanted, at any time 
of tide, so that delays never oc- 
curred for want of water. 
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Some time after, the cattle trade 
commenced, and larger boats were 
employed, which, however, were of 
smal! draught of water, and poorly 
prepared for the accommedation of 
p« assatiee rs. 

The mail at this time was carried 
by the first boat ready tu sail after 
its arrival, receiving ‘half a guinea 
in summer, and a guinea in winter 
tor the transport, to the boats then 
employed. ‘This money was an ob- 
ject, and emalation prevented de- 
lav. 

Some time about the year 1790, 
a much respected nobleman of the 
North of breland baving established 
good travelling and posting through 
Scotland, turned his attention to the 
crossing the channel, and finding 
the boats used for the passage inade- 
quate to, the convenience of passene 
gers, he formeda company, who, in 
a very spirited manner, fitted out 
4 boats, built in the river Thames, 
and fitted out in the most complete 
order, with appropriate accome- 
modation for passengers. 

The builder not having proper in- 
structions, made them to draw too 
much water, nor did they turn out 
to be good sea boats. These were 
faults not to be laid to the charge of 
the nobleman who promoted them; 
he had no proper information on 
that-head. As a proof of it, about 
the time that these boats were build- 
Mig, baving occasion to cross the 
channel, he obtained an order from 
the Lords of the Admiralty for a 
sloop of war to carry him across, 
On communieating with the Cap- 
tain, he was moch surprized to be 
informed, that the Captain could 
not venture to take his Majesiy’s 
ship near either of the ports of 
Vonaghadee or Port Patrick, the 
water not being suflicient, aod pro 
tection or road-stead off either of 
said harbours not io be had: but he 
offered to come to in Bangor Bay, 
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and take his Lordsbip to Loch Ryan; 
which he did. 

Accommodation of travellers was 
the first object of Lord Downshire ; 
the mail was secondary: and Lord 
Barrington and Mr. ‘Todd, of the 
post-otlice London, being bis parti- 
cular friends, whatever was desired 
by him was done. 

The Company got the allowance 
asked for, and the sole carrying of 
the mails ; they studied the care 
and convenience of travellers, wait- 
ed their time, and let the mail wait 
also. 7 

Things are now. changed; rapid 
couveyance for mails is found to be 
an object to the mercantile interest. 
The boats and harbours should, there- 
fore, be calculated to forward their 
purposes. 

Boats of less draught of water, and 
deeper harbours, should be obtained, 
so as to facilitate quick departures 
vn the arrival of the mails. 

With new barbours, new boats 
should be got for carrying the mail, 
and the old ones would answer weil 
as passage-boats for travellers who 
were not in haste, or who had a pre- 
dilection for the ancient harbours. 

(A certificate, signed by 240 masters 
of vessels, and persons conversant in 
the shipping trade, in fuvour of piers 
at Bangor and Portnessdck, will be 
given inthe next number of the Maga- 
cence.) 

— 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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ON RELIGIOUS MISSIONS. 


Or late years, the zeal for intro- 
ducing christianity into foreign coun- 
tries, has displayed itself in a more 
than ordinary degree. Our sister 
country, in particular, has emi- 
nently distinguished herself by the 
conspicuous part which she has per- 
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formed. Disdaining to tread in the 
beaten path pursued by others, of 
euter progressively on the work, 
she, with an ardour and resolution 
unparalleled in modérn times, has 
transported her missionaries across 
the ocean into every remote part of 
the globe, and endeavoured to erect 
the Christian cross on the rvins of 
Mahometanism, and the wild and im. 
pious absurdities of the Pagan na. 
tions. 

Inconsistency frequently charac. 
terizes the conduct of erring mortals, 
Blinded by prejudice, or self-love, 
the still voice of reason is hushed 
amidst the tumul]tuons swell of pas- 
sion, and innumerable deviations 
from the straight path of wisdom 
are the inevitable consequence. The 
conduct of England of late years 
fully justifies and confirms the truth 
of this reflection. Euagland, the 
enlightener of the heathen nations ; 
the disseminator of the gospel; the 
zealous and intrepid propagator of 
the christian religion; what has she 
not done to excrie the admiration, 
and merit the blessings of ‘a grateful 
workd? England, the tyrant of the 
seas; the scourge and plague of Eu- 
rope ; the exciter of war, and spread- 
er of blood, fire and desolation over 
the whole globe; what has she not 
done to fill her cup of iniquity” 
and provoke the curses and execra- 
tions of au incensed world? Alas! 
how astonishing 18 the folly and ab- 
surdity of mankind! Christians 
with one hand present to savages 
the gospel for acceptance, whilst the 
other grasps a sword, a murderous 
sword, yet reeking with the blood of 
their fellow-christians. Christians at 
one moment, witha grave and sancti- 
monious look, preach strongly on 
the necessity of disseminating abroada 
knowledge of the sacred writings, and 
of attempting the conversion of the 
wandering savages ; whilst the next 
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beholds them with a furious and de- 
moniacal Zeal, thundeiing forth the 
necessity and glory of war, whilst 
their breasts are heavi ing with the in- 
fluence of the most fierce and brutal 
passions, rapine, jealousy, and re- 
' venge, 

Behold England, actuated by jea- 
lousy, allying herself with the Turk- 
ish Sultan, and his Mabometan bar- 
barians, in order to expel from 
Lzypt its Christian conquerors, and 
reduce it to its former state of op- 
pression and barbarism. Behold ber 
also, from a similar motive, allying 
herself with the fierce savages of 
North America; rousing these cruel 
and) blood-thirsty barbarians from 
their state of indolence, and excning 
them to raise the terrific warwhoop, 
and commence their career of blood 
and devestation on the peaceable and 
unfortunate settlers in the interior, 
Oh, England! thy inconsistency is 
astonishing. Protessing Christianity, 
thou thyself vel requirest to be 
converted. All the base and siuful 
passions which degrade human na- 
wre, and which occasion all this 
world’s misery, operate in full force 


in thy guilty country. Jealousy, 
discord, war, and desolation, are 
the inevitable consequences; and 


the torches lighted in the cabinets of 
St. James and. Versailles s, applied to 
vther combustible materials, com- 
municate a flame, whose blaze 
mounting fiercely into the air, and 
enlightening the extended bhemis- 
phere, proclaim to the gazing and 
astonished world, what sort of men 
are those pretended Christians ; those 
pretended civilizers of the human race; 
those hypocritical professors of that 
religion which breathes humility, 
peace, and charity; which directly 
condemus their conduct, and which 
threatens them with inconceivably 
stvere e punishment, 

War is one of the severest ¢alami- 
ties that can afilict the human race. 
BELFAST MAG, NO. LIX. 
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It is the shame and disgrace of Chris- 
tians. It gives the lie to their pros 
fessrons, sad characterizes them as 
infidels or hypocrites. An advocate 
for war is a fiend in homan shape, 
au enemy to God and religion, and 
a curse to the human race. A sine 
cere Christian is earnestly solicitous 
to promote the peace, liberty, and 
happiness of mankind, [ris only by 
a restoration of peace that Ciristians 
can proinise themselves any consider- 
able degree of success in introducing 
a knowledge of, and a love for re- 
vealed religion, amongst the savage 
nations, War counteracts all their 
exertions in accomplishing this graud 
object. In vain, whilst the dark 

clouds of war blacken the horizon, 

does the zealous Missionary preach, 

and pray, and endeavour to infuse 
into the minds of his illiterate Nock 
a love for Christianity, and its bene- 
volent precepts: a war agent ap- 
proaches, he elevates the streaming 
standard, and displays his golden 
bribes; passion overrules every other 

principle, and the poor deluded sa- 
vage seizes his hatchet, renounces 
his teacher and his religion for ever, 
and relapses into all his former tz- 
norance and barbarity. Such, alas! 
is the melancholy, but true picture 
of many of oar missions in different 
parts of the world. Whilst war ra- 
ges, Christianity cannot be gaining 
mach ground, but must, on the con- 
trary, “particularly in these coun. 
tries, be rapidly declining. Behold, 
at this moment, the awful state of 
Europe; possessing divine revela- 
tion, inhabited by Christians, be- 
hold her convulsed with war, her 
continent streaming with blood, andl 
enveloped in flames, and her plains 
strewed with the dead and dying. 

Ob! Almighty God, how dismal a 
sight! Oh! Christians, if you are 
sincerely desirous of promoting the 
glory of God and religion in the 
world, unite your exertions la stems 
Nuun 
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ming the torrent of war, in healing 
the distractions of Europe, and im 
restoring peace to an afflicted world. 
Then, may we reasonably hope 
to extend the kingdom of our Sa- 
viour, and disseminate a knowledge 
of Christianity through the extended 
globe. Then may we expect the 
approach of that blissful happy 
time, anticipated by an inspired 
prophet, when “ they shall turn 
their swords into plough-shares, and 
their spears into proning hooks ; 
when the wolf and the lamb shall 
feed ‘together, and there shall be 
nothing to burt-or destrey in all the 

holy mountain of the Lord.” 
Mancetuus. 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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HE present times are particular- 
ly characterized b9 the attention 
which is paid to education, and the 
modes in which. it is conducted. 
That errors may be mended, it is 
necessary they should be pointed 
out ; bat it is matter of great regret 
that amendment does not always 
follow exposure. The custom of 
holding long vacations has been often 
justly reprobated, but in conse- 
quence of the improper indulgence 
of parents and the laziness of teach- 
ers, long “vacations are still pretty 
general, | 
There is another abuse closely 
connected with the above, which is 
equally deserving of censure ; this 
is the mode of preparing (as it is call- 
ed) euildrea tor their half yearly 
examination. It is well known that 
generally about a month previous to 
vacation a task is allotted to each 
scholar, in which it is necessary he 
should make himself perfect, in or- 
der that his acquirements may be 
shown off at an examination. ‘The 
. jotention of the master is seconded 
by the emulation of the scholars, 
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and in this task they are brought as 
near perfection as possible, during 
which time every thing else is ne- 
glected. 

When the great day of examina 
tion avrives, a class is bronght up 
who spell their stated nomber of 
columns correctly, but the turning 
of one leaf more, turns all their abili- 
ties into smoke. They can spell 
this but nothing else. If you ask a 
boy to work a question in arithmetic, 
in any other.rule than that in which 
he bas been prepared, the poor child 
can only ‘stare at you, or hang 
his head in confusion. The classes 
in other departments are in a simi- 
lar situation. Several weeks liave 
been spent in-learning one task, 
during which time, and the succeed. 
ing vacation the scholars are afforded 
a fine opportunity of forgetting e. 
very thing else they have’ever learn. 
ed. -A more effectual method of 
retarding the scholars’ progress can 
hardly be conceived, and were the 
power of established custom left out 
of the account, it might be supposed 
that the absurdity of the practice 
would cause its inimediate abandon- 
ment. 

Thefe does not appear any thing 
more useful, or more conducive to 
the improvement of scholars ‘than 
frequent examinations and the con- 
ferring of rewards on the most de- 
serving, but these examinations 
should extend to the general acquire- 
ments of scholars, and not merely to 
a particular lessou dressed up for the 
occasion. is 

While the foregoing’ ridiculous 
system is almost generally followed, 


it is gratifying to observe that some . 


teachers have shook off the tram. 
meis of custoni, and sacrificed an 
additional portion of their time for 
the benefit of the children commit- 
ted to their care. One instance may 


be gifen as an exaipple for imita-. 


. tion. 7 
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In the school alluded to there is 
no particular ttme set apart for va- 
cations. . Every scholar is provided 
with acard ruled on purpose for one 
week, in which their conduct and 
pregress in their respective classes 
are daily marked by the teacher, 
and at the end ofthe week the items 
are summed up and copied iato a 
book which is kept for the purpose. 
At stated times these general ac- 
counts are conipared, and those 
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whose conduct has been most exeme 
plary and who have been most fre- 
queutly first: in their respective 
classes, are rewarded with r- 
tionate premiums. Thus a particu- 
lar examination is continually goin 

on, and a perpetual inducement wid 
stimalus to exertion is held out in 
the honour conferred and the pre- 


mium awarded, 
L. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF . THOMAS 
BEDDUES, M.D. 

T has long been the fashion to _re- 

mark, that the lives of. literary 
men are best made known by means 
of their works, and that they afford 
little or no portion of that anfuse- 
ment which is to be found in the 
memoirs of those who have taken a 
more active part in the busy scenes 
of actual life. We agree indeed 
with Cicero, that nothing is better 
calculated for entertainment than 
“variety” and “ vicissitude ;” but 
even these are to be. met with in the 


« many-coloured lives” of a studious 


career; and if to these were add- 
ed, a description of his pursuits, his 
avoeations, and above all, an ac- 
count of the progress of his intellec- 
tual researches and. attainments, we 
fear not to assert, that the memoirs 
of such a man might be rendered to 
the full as entertaining, and infinite- 
ly more instructive, than the flippant 
pages of a modern novel, In fine, 
to apply this train of reasoning to 
the subject of the present article, if 
Dr. Beddoes, like the late. Bubb 
Doddington (Lord Meleombe) bad 
kept a “diary” similar to what 
we have now hinted at, there is lit- 
tle doubt but that it would have ,a- 


bounded with curious anecdotes, 
valuable speculations, the details of 
an extensive course of medical 
study, and many admirable hints 
towards the perfection of the heal- 
ing art, and the consequent allevia- 
tion of the multitude of calamities 
which “ flesh is heir te.” 

To objects of this honourable des- 
cription, the distinguished abilities 
and splendid acquisitions of Dr. 
Beddoes have been uniformly and 
intensely devoted, anu in tracing 
the mental progress of such a cha- 
racter, it is not necessary, however 
scanty the incidents of his life may 
be found, to ofler an apology. 

. Thomas Beddoes was born at Shif- 
nal, in Shropshire, about the year 
1754 or 1755. His relations were 
respectable and opulent people, 
nearly all of whom were enga! 
in trade. His father was a tanner; 
but he seemstohave been determined 
in early hile that his son sliould re- 
ceive an excellent education, so as 
to be fitted for a higher sphere in 
society. : 

He received the first rudiments of 
his education at. a school in hin na- 
tive town, and thence was re- 


Stglordsbire, He i remembered 


li 








to have read perfectly well at five 
years old, An insatiable thirst for 

ks, add a disincl nation to par- 
take of the usual amusements of chil- 
dren of his own age, might without 
exaggeration, be called the charac- 
teristics of his infant years. His 
grandfather at an early period ho- 
ticed the literary propensities of his 
descendant, and was nbt only eager 
to procure for him every advantage 
of instruction which the neighbour- 
hood could afford, but announced 
his resolution that he should have 
an opportunity of completing his 
studies at one of the Universities. 
This intelligent relation had great 
influence in forming the early habits 
of his mind. Although his con- 
cerns in business were so extensive 
as to leave him but little leisure for 
improvement, either from books or 
literary conversation, his solid judg- 
ment, and natural acuteness of un- 
derstanding were generally known 
and respected; and he early habitu- 
ated his grandson ‘to think and rea- 
son. His father was less anxious 
with respect to his literary pursuits, 
and would probably have been satis- 
fied to have retained him beneath 
the paternal roof, as soon as he had 
acquired the elements of the know- 
ledge more peculiarly necessary for 
business, Fortunately however for 
the interests of medical science, the 
prophetic discernment of his grand- 
father prevailed over every oppos- 
ing opinion, and his education was 
commenced upon the broad scale 
necessary to qualify him for one of 
the learned professions, 

When he was about nine years of 
age he lost his grand father in con- 
sequence of a fall from his horse. 
An accident in which so valued a 
relative was concerned, was well 
calculated to produce a powerful in- 
fluence upon his youthful mind, and 


the peculiar circumstances by which ~ 


it Was attended must beve material- 
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ly contributed to strengthen the im. 
During the short inter. 
val which preceded its fatal termi. 
nation, Thomas was a frequent 
attendant in his grand father's 
apartment, and was also present 
when two professional friends paid 
a melancholy and unavailing visit 
to the sufferer. 'Ipon these occa. 
sions he eahibited such instances of 
extraordinary acuteness and interest 
as forcibly attracted the observation 
of one of these gentlemen, and in. 
duced him ty treat him with particu. 
lar attention. | Flattered and en- 
eouraged by the notice he had met 
with, he was accustomed, from this 
period, to pass a great portion of 
his leisure hours in the shop and 
surgery of his new friend. He was 
frequently found making use of the 
pestle, and evinced such an evident 
interest in all that was passing there, 
that he acquired among his acquaint. 
ance the name of the littie Doctor. 
This appellation he seemed to re- 
ceive with peculiar complacency, 
and whenever interrogated upon. the 
subject of his future profession, be 
uniformly replied that he would be 
a physician. . It is always interest- 
ing to the biographer to be able to 
trace some minute incident, some se- 
cret spring of action, which appears to 
have eventually influenced every 
scene of life. Inthe present instance, it 
is probable, that the accident whieh 
has been mentioner, first gave that bias 
to the mind of Dr. Beddoes, which 
marked bis future destination. 
About the period of his yrandfa- 
ther’s death, Thomas was placed ata 


‘free grammar schoo} in Bridgnorth; he 


did not, while at this school, parti- 


cipate in the usual amusements of 


his school fellows; and yet heswas 
scarcely ever seen out of scliool 
hours, with his book in his hand, 
In the seasons allotted to recreatian, 
he was accustomed to walk round 


the play-ground with an air wf 











thought and. reflection, which fre- 
quently excited the attention of his 
young companions, who wondered 
“why he was always: thinking.” 
His silence was not however ‘tlie 
silence of moroseness, but frequent- 
ly interrupted by,some friendly re- 
mark which he made to one play 
groupe or another, as he passed 
them in succession. But though 
this reserve might conceal the pro- 
mise of future mental superiority 
from the transient observer, his a- 
 vidity for beoks, and his sedulous 
application were known, and his 
future literary eminence anticipated 
by all who were personally ac- 
guainted with him. The indefati- 
gable zeal which he evinced in the 
pursuit of information, is the more 
remarkable, as among his immedi- 
ate domestic circle, be neither met 
with example to stimulate his efforts, 
nor sympathy to reward them, 

To the moral character of his pu- 
pil Mr. Dickenson, a gentleman of 
science and erudition, under whose 
care he was placed ‘for some time, 
bears the most ample and emphatic 
testimony. Sach a sense of recti- 
tude” he observes, “ guided all his 
actions, as never ‘to’afford room for 
reproof, much less for chastisement. 
His equanimity was’ wonderful, for 
] never saw his temper raffled, nor 
the passion of anger excited in bim 
upon any eccasion ; in fine his moral 
conduct was irreproachable in every 
respect; so that no preceptor had 
ever cause of greater satisfaction and 
delight in the betiaviour of a pupil, 
or more reason to testify with ad- 
. tiring applause to the extraordina- 
ry excellence of bis character.” 


’ After leaving Mr. Dickenson, . 


young Beddves was removed to Ox- 
ford, and entered ‘at Pembrcke Col- 
lege in Michaelmas term, 1776. 
There is still a report extant at 
this University, that the settlement 
of the young Tyro was wholly en- 
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ly present, 


trusted to the care of an uncle. On 
entering the grand mart of. learning, 
with which, as well gs its inhabi- 
tants, he was utterly unacquainted, 
he instantly presented himself, along 
with his nephew, at the gate of St. 
John’s, and ringing the bell, asked, 
“ If there was any gvod education 
to be had there?” ‘The porter, -per- 
ceiving perhaps the actual situation 
of affairs with a single glance of his 
eye, like a prudent man, introduced 
them to the master, and the usual fees 
being paid, the young student’s name 
was actually registered on the books! 

But the adventure did not con- 
clude here; for the master, struck 
with the novelty of the circumstance, 
kept them both to dinner, when, in 
the course of conversation, it came 
out that the two strangers were pro- 
vided with letters of recommenda- 
tion to. Dr, Surgrove, master of Pem- 
broke, and that the uncle had ima- 
gined there was but one college in 
the University. On this, the money 
was returned with. great politeness 
and liberality, and young Mr. Bed- 
does matriculated in dae form. at 
Pembroke, according. to his original 
destination, The simplicity of bis 
appearance, and the rusticity of his 
manners and address, did not ex- 
cite ‘in his fellow’ under-graduates 
any very favourable anticipation of 
his intellectual powers; but his 
striking abilities and incessant ap- 
plication soon awakened general 
attention in the college. At the 


time of his matriculation, the under- 


graduates of Pembroke were divided 
into small parties, who regulatly 


ometin rotation at each other's roonais 
to breakfast in the morning, and 


take their afternoon’s wine, At 
these parties Beddoes was very rare. 
The hours which his 
contemporaries devoted to social or 


convivial intercourse, he employed 


for the. most part instudy. He ap- 


peared to devote the greater part of — 
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teresting opportunity of exercising 


his allowance to the purchase of 
books, and it was observed of him 
that he had accumulated during the 
early years of his residence, a col- 
lection, which both in number and 
value far exceeded those generally 
found in the possession of an under- 
graduate. 

He understood perfectiy the Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, 
and German languages ; but bis in- 
tellectual acquisitions were not con- 
fined to the knowledge of languages 
only ; he cultivated with equal assi- 
duity studies of a more scientific na- 
ture. To chemistry, as a science 
closely connected with that profes- 
sion which he had chosen as the ob- 
ject of his future pursuit, he was 
particularly devoted. From pneu- 
matic chemistry he proceed to the 
study of mineralogy and botany ; in 
both of which he made rapid ad- 
vances. Of his jove for botany he 
has left a striking proof behind him, 
in a manuscript “Flora Brivannica,” 
which he appears to have written 
while at Oxford. 

Such were the attainments, amuse- 


ments, and occupations of Mr. Bed-_ 


does, from his fourteenth to his 
twenty first or twenty-second year. 
He had taken his degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and soon afterwards, as 
usual, ceased to reside regularly in 
the University, and began to devote 
himself to studies more strictly and 
purely professional. The advan- 
tages afforded in London of attaining 
an accurate knowledge of anatomy, 
attracted him thither in the year 
1781. Here he became a pupil of 
the celebrated Sheldon, and assidu- 
ously devoted himself to that study, 
which isso justly deemed the basis 
of all medical know ledye. 

In Act term, 1783, Mr. Beddoes 
took the degree of Master of Arts. 
In the winter of the same year, dur- 
ing an accidental residence in his 
native country, be met with an in- 


his skill and humanity. A fever, 
attended with great and general 
mortality, was raging in the neigh. 
bourhood, and proved particularly 
destructive in the bumble habitations 
of the poor. It is to this disease that 
he alludes in the * History.of Isaac 
Jenkins.”* His successin thetreate 
meant of it, showed how well he had 
improved his opportunities; and it 
su far exceeded that of the neigh- 
bouring practitioners, that the poor 
creatures whom he had relieved be- 
stowed upon him the most extravae 





* This admirable moral fiction gives an 
account of the reformation of a drunken 
Jabourer, and of his return to habits of 
sobriety and industry. Its design and exe- 
cution are alike excellent. Little touches 
of nature .are occasionally introduced, 
which possess the most genuine - pathos; 
and the descriptions have a minuteness 
and locality which produce the same kind 
of intimate acquaintance with the charac- 
ters of the story, as is effected by similar 


_ means in the novels of Richardson. The 


lauguage too is equally worthy of remark. 


It is so simple as to be fully intelligible to. 


the humblest capacity, yet it is perfectly 
free from vulgarity: and although the 


dialogues in which the inferior characters - 


in the tale appear as speakers, are perfect- 


‘ly natural and characteristic, the auther 


has not deemed it necessary (to adopt the 
hrase of a celebrated writer) to invent a 
rgon. 

The success of this work has been cor- 
respondent to its singular merit. Repeat- 
ed editions of thousands have been rapid- 
ly sold. It has been considered as a stand- 
ard of imitation ; and it was certainly the 
prototype of those cheap stories of a moral 
and religious tendency, which have sup- 
planted the ridiculous and often immoral 
fictions of a former.age. In a “word, it 
appears so admirably calculated to effect 
the purpose for which it was written, 
that by those who have attentively examm- 
ed its edeney ~ execution, it will 
scarcel deemed extravagant praise to 
say, shat had the author left no other monu- 
ment of his ingenuity and benevolence be 
hind him, he would not have lived in 
vain. 
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gant expressions of admiration, and 
appeared almost to contemplate him 
as a superior being. 

In the autumn of 1784, he remov- 
ed to Edinburgh, and during three 
successive winters, and ove summer, 
continued to prosecute his studies in 
that celebrated school of medicine. 
Shortly after his arrival, he became 
a member of the Royal Medical and 
Natural History Societies. In these 
he soon distinguished himself. He 
took an active part in the extensive 
series of physiological experiments 
in which some members of the form- 
er were at that period engaged, In 
the following session, he was elect- 
éd President of both these societies, 
a flattering distinction, which has 
scarcely ever been bestowed but as 
the reward of superior talent, and 
which exhibits an honourable proof 
of the estimation in which be was 
held by his fellow students. 

The regularity of his -attendance 
on the winter Courses was suspended 
for a short time in 1786, by his. re- 
turning to Oxford for the purpose 
of taking his medical degrees. He 
was admitted Doctor of Medicine 
on the 13th of December. From 
this period, therefore, he may with 
propriety be spoken of under the 
more familiar and more geueral re- 
cognized appellation of Dr. Beddoes, 
In the spring he returned once more 
to Edinburgh, and continued ‘there 
for some months. | SP ihe 

In the coarse of 1787, he visited 
France, and appears to have been 
for some time Pesident at Dijon. 
While at Paris, he became acquaint- 
ed with Lavoisier, whose reputation 
was, at that perjod, “at its height, 
and not only acquired his esteem, 
but also carried on a scientific cor- 
respondence with him after his re- 
turn. Atthe evening parties of the 


f amiable and accomplished Madame 


‘Lavoisier, his. wife, te alsa saw some 
ef the first company in the French 
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metropolis, among whom were many 
who have since figured on the polit- 
cal stage, aud been swept away by 
the volcano. that soon after burst 
forth. Here, too, he beheld the first 
symptoms of that Revolution, which, 
afier shaking France to her ceatre, 
was destined to coavalse the whole 
world, . 

“That an ingenious young man, 
who, with a liberal education, had 
imbibed generous notions of both 
science and government, should be 
disgusted’ with the tyranny of ‘the 
Rourbons, and the borrors of an are 
bitrary government, even while ade 
ministered under its mildest forms, 
by a weak but amiable prince, is 
little to be wondered at. He cer-~ 
tainly, like thousands, did expe» 
rience great joy at the glorious pros+ 
pect, He hailed the dawn of French 
freedom with enthusiasm, and cher. 
ished, through many “a dark and 
stormy year,” hopes of an issue in 
favour of mankind. 

With ideas of liberality and free- 
dom the mind of Dr, Beddoes be. 
came deeply imbued, aod it cannot 
be denied. that they had-a’consider- 
able effect on his fatare fortanes, 
studies, and pursuits. In all go- 
vernments whatsoever, the idea of g 
reform sounds terriblé to those who 
profit by the corrupt practices that 
decorate and disfigure the ancient 
system; and one abuse, as wé 
know by experience, is well calcu- 
lated to prop and support another, 
Many, therefore, who admired the 
talents of Dr, Beddoes, werealarm- 
ed at his principles; and in the very 
bosom of that University, amidst 
those academic groves, where the 
prt ‘the purest, and the most 
enlightened, principles ought to be 
cherished, Ba a gt one 
critical period to experience all the 
rancour of malignity, and encounter 
all the suspicions invident. to little 
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Towards the latterend of 1792, he 
voluntarily resigned his readership, 
of which he had beea in possession 
for about six years. 

lt has been already observed, that 
Dr. Beddoes had acquired at an early 
age, a great foudness fur mineralogi- 
cal pursuits; he was eminently re- 
plete with zeal, and as he never 
wished todo or learn any thing by 
halves, he continued to cultivate this 
science with equal assiduity » and 
success.’ In 1791, he passed some 
weeks in Cornwall, and during his 
visit 10 that county, he pursued his 
mineralogical pursuits with avidity. 

Ju order that the reader may be 
more fully acquainted with some of 
the prominent and peculiar features 
of the mind of Dr. Beddoes, the 
following extracts from a letter to 
a friend, written at this period, are 
selecied, 

« At breakfast, I bad the gratifi- 
cation of heating an account of my- 
self, incognito. A young man, a 
templar I think, said 1 was gene to 
town with Sir ——- ——,; that | had 
discovered three volcanoes in Corn- 


wall, and was to explore Devonshire. 


nextsummer. A lady ashed, if this 
was Dr. Beddoes of Oxtord, and if 
the author of the intelligence knew 
him. He replied in the negative, 
She added, neither did she, “ but I 
have hearth except what he may 
know about fossils, and such out of 
the way things, that he is perfectly 
stupid, and incorably heterodox. 
Besides, he is so fat and so shurt, that 
he might almost do for a show.” 
At first, I encouraged the conversa- 


tion, as. supposing that my appear- 


ance would ill correspond to the | 


grave and dignified idea of a_pro- 
fessor. But now | was alraid of be- 
ing detected, especially as I had 
« Strange on Basaltes” in my hand, 
athe plates of which they had been 
admiring, However, it passed off, 


and I heard a good deal more news 
of myself, which would not be worth 
repeating, if there was room for it, 

** Being abundantly satisfied with 
travelling in stage-coaches, I deter. 
mined to walk home. 1 had form. 
ed on the road a design of passing a 
day with K - I had, indeed, 
long wished to be acquainted with 
him: our opinions in, chemistry 
were different, and as he is the in- 
timate friend of Darwin and Day, 
we should have been anlucky in- 
deed, if we had wanted conversa. 
tion during the two days I passed 
with him, and passed very plea- 
sautly. J was sorry, when he told 
me, that.Mrs. Day bad quitted his 
house not long. belore. I know not 
the origin of the association, but 
from my. earliest remembrance, .the 
sound of her husband’s name was 





always. accompanied in me with an - 


agreeable. emotion: and upon the 
maturest reflection, I cannot. but 
regret his premature death, as ap 
event which deprived his country of 
one of its most distinguished orna- 
ments. It was hard that be did not 
live to see any. fruit of his own efforts 
at home; it was still harder, to be 
cut off before the National Assem- 
bly had. eventually achieved the 
temporal salvation of mankind. 

“ Hig large furtune did not make a 


coward of him, as is so commonly 


the effect of wealth; nor did it im- 
pair his equity towards uthers, His 
refusal to represent a county when 
solicited ; his long demur whether he 
should marry a lady whom he per 
fectly approved, merely _ because 
she bad.a large fortune, and a few 
others of his. actions gave him a ro- 
mantic cast. Mrs. — told me 





that when he was last at her house, 


there came continual troops of cbil- 


dren to look at the author of Sand- 


furd and. Merton, She spoke of 
Mrs. Day in very high terms, and 


: ‘, : 
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promised that when she, returns, 
which will probably be soon, she 
will let. me know*, I am cuvious 
to see her, both on her husband’s 
account and her own; and rather 
more so, as she is young and. hand- 
some ; though she has suflered much 
from the loss of ber husband, and 
the aggravating circumstances that 
accompanied it,”+ : 
In the beginning of the year 1792, 
Dr. Beddoes addressed a letter to a 
lady on the subject of early instruc- 
tion, particularly that of .the poor. 
- An idea of the general distribution 
of his subject. may be collected from 
the following table of contents; Qn 
the best mode of teaching reading 
and writing ; idea of the book pro- 
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* This promise was, shortly after fulfill. 
ed; but the acquaintance which sprang 
from it was soon interrupted by death. 
Of this circumstance he speaks in a subse- 
quent letter, ‘The newspapers. have 
announced the death of Mrs, Day. .1 con- 
gratulate myself on having had a. slight 
acquaintance with a lady, who was most 
certainly destroyed sorrow. for the 
death of her husband. 1 never meéc with 
a person of superior sense, though she 
was evidently broken-hearted. Consider- 
ing, ou the one hand, that.only persons of 
powerful understandings are capable of 
very strong affections, and on the other, 
that Thomas Day was one of thosé’strong- 
ly marked chatacters who are doomed to 
be detested or adored by all who approach 
them nearly, I am the surprised at a 
phenomenon which | do not desire to see 
repeated.” 

t We willingly insert this account of 
Mrs. Day, in order that an error may be 
corrected, into which we had been led in 
a biographical sketch of Thomas Day, by 
relying on the accuracy of the flippant 
sad unfeeling Miss Seward, who, in order to 


adorn her tale, and to make it more roman~ - 


tic, had asserted that Mrs. Day after the 
death of her husband, never saw the sun, that 
she sat in a room from which the light was 
excluded ; and that she never went out of 
_ doors, except to stray alone through her 
garden, when night gave 
sungenial gloom. in 
BELSAcoT MAG, NO. LIX. 
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‘imitation. Dr. Beddoe 
her’ sorrows. 


per for this. purpose; of . she. care 
that should be taken to improve our 
early benevolent sensa)ions. into fixs 
ed principles of action; of the urs 
gent. necessity of humaniging the 
minds of the poorer class of citizens ; 
inevitable consequences of a, ferocie 
ous spirit in them ; cautions respect+ 
ing religions instructioa ; and lastly, 
the excessive danger of strongly 
attaching to the doguaas of any-sect, 
the minds of those who cannot. exa- 
mine the grounds, on which, they 
rest.” “In all edugation” she ob- 
serves, “our earliest care must be 
to bestow that quickness of sight aod 
apprehension in which ‘ready reade 
ing consists. It is indiljerent what 
books are used for this purpose? © /If 
we confine our views to the immedi- 
ate effects only, we shall assuredly 
save much. time aud a great deal of 
irksome labour.” 

Dr. Beddoes had the mind of a 
post great fancy, considerable abi- 
ities for vivid representations of 
facts and theories, and much ardour 
and enthusiasm. About this time a 
eames of his leisure was suiccessful- 
y¥ devoted to the cultivation of his 
poetical talents. The history of one 
of his poetical productions is rather 
curious. ; 

Some time previous to the appear- 
ance of Dr, Darwin’s splendid poem 
on the Ciconomy of Vegetation, a 
conversation took place in a circle 
of literary friends, upon the aubject 
of the Loves of the. Plants; which 
as is well kuown, had | 


the former work, The magnificent 
imagery and harmonious versification 
of the poet. were unanimously. ap- 
plauded ; and some of the company 
carried their praise so far, as to ai- 


‘firm thatthe style of this work wasa 


style sui generis, avd that it defied 

Dr. B $ maintained 

ad opposite opinion, Much as he 

adinwed the poem in question, he 
9°92 


»_by - 
_ several months, the appearance of 
































thought that the Darwinian struc- 
ture of verse might be imitated by a 
writer possessed of inferior poetical 
powers ; andin a few days he pro- 
duced, m the same circle, part of 
the manuscript of « Alexander’s ex- 
pedition to the Indian ocean,” as an 
unpublished work of the author of 
the Botanic Garden. The decep- 
tion completely succeeded ;* and 
some enthusiastic admirers of the 
latter work, pointed out with. tri- 
umph, certain passages as proofs of 
their position, that the author in his 
happier eljorts defied imitation. Af- 


<=) —- -——__—__- a eed 





* At a subsequent period, Dr. Beddoes 
again exerted his imitative talents and 
wrote the following lines in imitation of 
some poems which were published about 
that time, In consequence of the exactness 
of the resemblance, what was intended by 
him merely as a playful imitation of a 

le which he conceived to be incomp.- 

tible with genuine poetry, was received 
sad perused by many as a serious piece of 
composition, 


DOMICILIARY VERSES. 


precr. 1795. 


Invitingly yon single-storied cot 

Peeps o’er the frosted heath. The broad, 
brown door, 

Sealed of tts white-wash, is so low that he 

Who steps ia upright, steps in jeopardy 

To smite his forehead. ‘wo projecting 
walls 

Fence in the roomy fire-place. Close by 
each 

Is set an oaken bench, on whose hard sides, 

His sore impatience, many a lubber loon, 

Keen for his meal, has notched. Here, 
when silently 

Coating the green and lozenged panes, thick 
suoWw 

Redims the scanty day-light, nestles the 
snug 

Family, delighted up the chimaiey" s shaft, 

‘iumining the chasm, to trace the spark’s 

Ascent ; or touch with timid finger-tip 

"The faggot" s hissing ooze, and sniff the 
fumes. 


? xnew an Irishman ; to England he 
Lame every spring a hay-making; and 
much 
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teramusing himself for some time 
with this scene, he avowed the se. 
cret; he designed af that time to 
submit his poem to the ordeal of 
public criticism, he afterwards chan. 
ged his intention. His opinion of 
its poetical merit seemed to become 
daily more and more unfavourable, 
until at length he entirely abandon- 
ed all idea of its publication, and 
was seldom inclined to indulge even 
a friend with the perusal of it. A 
few copies however, which had been 
printed for his friends got into cir- 
culation, and the following extracts 
from the preface shew his motives 


‘for withholding his poem from the 


public. 

“The peculiar irritability of minds 
employed inthe cultivation of the 
fine arts, has been long observed 
and satisfactorily explained. Of 
this tormenting quality, the offspring 
and companion of vanity, the vota- 
ries of verse are known to have their 
full allotment. So important do 
the transactjous of their understand- 
ings appear in their own eyes, that 
they often indulge us with an ac- 
count of the accident which struck 
the first spark from their imagi- 


nation, and then regularly pro- 
ceed to inform us how by de- 


grees under the flattering encour- 
agement of friends, and the accu- 


mulation of materials, it was cherishe 


Lt ea ee 
— ——— ——=-—— 


Would praise his cabin. By a bog it stood, 


And he had store of peats. Without a 
chimney, 

Stood the little cabin. Full of warmth and 
smoke, 

It cherished its owner. The smoke he 
loved, 


Loved for the warmth’s sake, tho’ it blear« 
ed his eyes. 


Now when the North-East pinches, I be- 
think me 

Of this poor Irishman ; and think how 
sweet : 

It were to howse with him, and pat his 
cur, 

And peel potatoes 'mid his cabin’s smoke, 
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into a blaze fit to be exhibited to 
the public eye. Nor is Statius the 
anly Versifier who has been at the 
patus to tell us how soon a number 
of indifferent lines may be strung 
together. 

“Que may frequently observe 
much of the same sort of vanity in 
those. whom experience has not yet 
taught, how little men are disposed 
to sympathise with their equals in 
the ordinary occurrences of life, 
Children, for instance, often at- 
tempt to excite an interest in their 
own favour by a recital of their es- 
capes from danger or disease. But 
the stratagem seldom — succeeds, 
They find among their play fellows 
many who have equally sutfered 
from fevers and broken bones. Nor 
is it now so uncommon to be a 
writer of verse or prose, that one 
should think it worth his while to 
tell how he became one. And if 
ever there could bave been hopes of 
propitiating the reader by the confi. 
dential communications, it is to be 
feared the charm has long since lost 
its power, 

“The following poem originated 
in a stratagem to impose ona few 
friends ; but the writer is ‘sensible 
of the differeuce between a hast 
recital and a cool perusal, and be- 
tween the effect of the same compo- 
sition in manuscript and. ia print, 
nor can he forget the power of an 
illustiious name to disarm censure,” 

He also states in the preface that 
considering the employment of fe- 
males, as among the greatest desi- 
derata of society, he had employed 
a young womae as a compositor in 
printing his poem. 

It was now time for him to settle 
in life, but a considerable period 
elapsed before he could finally dee 
termine on so important an object, 
His eye was naturally fixed at first 
on the métropolis, as presenting an 
ample fickl for a man ambitious of 
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fame, and addicted to the pursuit of 
science. But he soon perceived, that 
all the important stations were al- 
ready occupied ; and that, for years, 
he could only aspire to a secondary 
rauk among the eminent practition« 
ers of the capital. 

On this, he selected Bristo!, 
where, in consequence of the vicin- 
ity of the bot wells, there appeared 
to be full scope for an honourable- 
and successful career. 

He had not been long resident 
there, when the prevalent disease of 
consumption, to palliate which the 
exercise of his professional talents 
was so often invoked, engaged his par- 
ticular attention, Calling in chem- 
istry to the assistance of medicine, 
he formed a notion that it was pos- 
sible to cure this cruel disorder, by 
changing the medium, which the 
patients respired, and this gave birtl 
tothe Pneumatic Institution, estab- 
lished by him. As the attempt was 
founded on general benefit, and the 
fortune of a single individual could 
not be sacrificed with any degree of 
prudence to such an undertaking, 
many noblenten and gentlemen, 
and among others the late Marquis 
of Lansdowne, entered into a sub- 
scription to-enable him to pay the 

expense. 

The rumour of a new medical esa 
tablishment, of which the import 
was unknown, excited some hosiili- 
ty among the inhabitants of [lope- 
Square. Some dreaded the vicinity 
of an hospital ; and others were a- 
fraid that the experiments going 
on might poison the surroundwys 
atmosphere; it appeared for a time 
very doubtful whether the peaceabie 
occupation of the premises would be 
permitted. In consequence of these 
obstacies some delay took place and 
they would probably not have been 
surmounted, had it not been for the 
yood offices of the author of Practi- 
cal Education who happened at thas 
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tune to be at Clifton. Mr Edge- 
worth had been previously acquaint- 
ed with Dr. Beddoes, and from the 
respectability of bis character, pos- 
sessed sufficient influence with some 
of those who had originally stimu- 
lated the opposition, to enable him 
to subdue. their prejudices, Dr. 
Leddoes was at length allowed to 
commence his operations without 
any disturbance. 


We are inclined to consider this me- 
dical experiment as more curious than 
ueeful, Jt was, however, attended 
with one effect, that has in the end 
proved highly favourable, as well as 
beneficial to science; it was the 
means of introducing Sir Humphry 
Davy to public notice, that gentle- 
man having assisted Dr. Beddoes in 
constructing the apparatus, and per- 
forming the various experiments, 
during the course of six months. 

The society of Mr. Edgeworth 
and his: family was a mest valuable 
acquisition to Dr. Beddoes, upon his 
arrival, where he was personally 
known to so few. There existed be- 
tween them a similarity of opinion 
upon a variety of subjects which 
rendered their imtercourse more 
pleasant and unrestrained. ‘The 
science of education in particular, 
had already occupied the attention 
of both,and the praetical and enlight- 
ened views of the ohne, were still 
jurther extended by the philosophi- 
cal theories of the other. Ino the 
mean time lis apparatus for the me- 
‘eal exhebition of the airs was slow. 
ly advancing, and he was waiting 
with anxiety for a favourable case 
upon which be might try theirioflu- 
ence. The tediousness however of 
delay, and the solicitade which he 
must naturally bave felt for the suc- 
cess of his schemes were soothed by 
the constant jutercoutse with Mr, 
Kdgeworth’s family. <ind the pleasure 


of this intercourse was soon enhanced 
by the additional interest Inspired 
by one of that geotieman’s daugh. 
ters. A letter, in which he informs 
a friend of his attachinent, admira- 
bly describes the emotions of an 
honest and feeling heart. © I know 
not,” says he, “ whether I am taken 
for one insensible to women; [| 
should think that such persons must 
have viewed me at a distance, and 
have been prevented by the exterior 
roughness, from perceiving the ia- 
ternal susceptibility of impression,” 
After this introduction he proceeds 
to ayow to his friend, a_ passion for 
Miss Anna Edgeworth. The ap. 
proaching return of the family to 
Ireland, appeafs to have accelerated 
the declaration of his ‘affection. 
The ayowal was made shortly before 
their departure, and the suit of a 
man of worth and intelligence was 
not rejected. He shortly afer em- 
barked for Ireland, and after pass- 
ing some weeks at Edgeworth’s. 
town, received the hand of the ob- 
ject of his affection. 

We shall now endeavour in this 
place, to take a survey of the literary 
hfe and labours of Dr. Beddoes, 
without any particular attention 
to dates. 

It is pretty evident, that, for some 
time at least, he attempted, like the 
celebrated Dr. J. Jebb, occasionally 
to unite politics with medicine; and, 
while acting as a physician, resolved 
not to omit those duties which ap- 
pertained to him asa man. We ac- 
cordingly find bim attending a com- 
mittee, which had been convuked 
preparatory to a general meeting of 
the inhabitants of Bristol, during 
the progress of Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Grenville’s “ restrictive bills.” Seon 
after this, (1796,) appeared, ‘ An 
Essay on the Public Merits of Mr. 
Pit; by Thomas Beddoes, M.D. ;” 
printed for Joseph Johnsun, St 
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Paul’s Church-yard. It is dedicated 
as follows: 
“ To the House of Commons, 
An assemb! 
Whose acts for the last twenty years, 
No Man 
Who feels for 
Asia, Africa, America, 
Or Europe, 
Can regard, 
Without the profoundest emotions.” 


As an introductory motto to Chap. 
i, we find the following couplet : 


« Penned be each pig within his proper 
stye; 

«« Nor into state concerns let Doctors pry.” 

In the course of this pamphlet, the 
author gives a sketch of the adminis- 
tration of Lord North and Mr, Pitt, 
The attachment of the nation to the 
latter of these, is attributed, 1. To his 
name. 2. To his “ high-flying” 
speeches on the popular topics of in- 
fluence and corruption, 3. “ In vir- 
tue of his youth, he gained credit 
for incorruptible integrity.” 4. [lis 
manner was advantageous; he de- 
claimed pompously, and when he 
reasoncd, he gave proofs of a quick 
discernment and cultivated mind, 
llis speeches, in relation to his age, 
deserved distinguished approbation ; 
they obtained blind admiration, An 
hundred young men at school and col- 
lege would, in an essay, have turned 
the common place phrases on liberty 
and patriotism with equal dexterity, 
against the discomfited conductors of 
the American war. But not one 
could bavé been so trained in the 
habit of uttering them promptly. 
Fluency of clocution, however, does 
not appear to be, more closely con- 
nected with wisdom, than facility or 
elegance of composition, 5, “ By 
an act, (the refusal of the office of 
clerk of the Pells in Ireland,) which, 
as it might equally proceed from pa- 
triotic disinterestedness, and the low- 
est cunning, his fature conduct could 
alone render unequivocal, he cons 
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firmed the faith of a credulous peo- 
ple.’ 6, * Certain candidates for 
power incurred our displeasure, aod 
we, cool, dispassionate Englishmen, 
took their rival to our bosom in pure 
despite.” . 

Jn another part of this pamphlet, 
he exclaims, “O! superstitious na- 
tion! to whom an idol is necessary, 
though with the simple African thou 
be reduced to worship a serpent, or 
a crocodile, with the stupid Egyp- 
tian!” And soon after, he adds, 
‘«« It is moderate to assert, that nei- 
ther Scipio, when he had delivered 
Rome from her most formidable ri- 
val, nor Washington, the founder 
of American independence, receiv- 
ed more enthusiastic adoration, than 
the political adventurer, whose pa- 
triotism rested on the same bluster. 
ing evidence as Bobadil’s valour.” 

lu 1802, appeared, “ Ilygéia; or, 
Essays, Moral and Medical, on the 
Causes affecting the personal state 
of the middling and afflueut classes,”’ 


This work, which was printed at 


Bristol, consists of three volumes, 
and contains a variety of papers on 
personal pradence, and prejudices 
respecting health; on personal im- 
prudeuce ; British characteristies; on 
the use of tea; exercise ; cloathing ; 
schools; infancy; a more advanced 
age; catarrh; scrophulous constitu- 
tion ; consumption ; liver complaints ; 
gout; disorders called nervous; feb- 
rile contagious diseases, &e, &e. 

In 1808, he published “ A Letter 
to the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, 
Bart., P.R.S., on the causes and the 


‘removat of the prevailing discontents, 


imperfections, and abuses, in Medi- 
cive;” with the following motto, 
“ Take physic, physic.” On this oc- 
casion, he appears to join in the 
“hue and cry raised against incom- 
petent possessors of diplomas,” and 
allects somewhat of that superiority 
over the M.D.’s of the Scottish me- 
tropolis, which they themselves are 
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said to evince, “ while looking down 
on the sons of Aberdeen, and St. 
Andrew’s, with as much pride as 
was felt by Mars, when he was seat- 
ed at the right hand of Jupiter.” 

He seems to think, that the usval 
period of three years, required for 
adeyree in Scotland, is by far too 
short, and wishes therefore to extend 
it to five or six, which space of time, 
he supposes, may be usefully em- 

loyed in a series of studies. 

In this letter the Doctor proceeds to 
inquire, whether it is meant to to- 
lerate “ the existing irregular prac- 
titioners, and advertising quacks?” 
and “‘ whether the present race of 
regulars deserve to have an unre- 
strained monopoly of the sick trade, 
secured to them by law?” 

« What,” adds he, “ could inva 
lids lose by the suppression of all 
quack medicines for consumption, 
while the regular faculty is in snug 
possession of the hot-well, here b 
the side of the Avon? What is there 
in Godbold’s vegetable balsam, that 
this water cannot replace? and (faith 
in the gift of St. Vincent failing) have 
we not the air of Clifton close at hand, 
offering itself to us as presumptive 
heir to the reputation of the water? 
Should you allow the said water and 
the said air to be abundantly calcu- 
lated to satisfy any cravings of cre- 
dulity, consider a little, 1 beseech 
ov, the accommodation of that part 
of the faculty which is engaged in 
the great corresponding branch of 
medical practice. This cannot be 
said to be carried on by correspond- 
ing societies ; the term is too large ; 
knots of two or three only are con- 
cerned in this correspondence. These 
brother doctors, Sir, though separat- 
ed so widely as lam from you at 
this moment, or more so, sympa- 
thize as tenderly, and are as ready 
to relieve one another’s distresses, as 
those knights of old, of whom we 
hear as’ brothers in. arms, ‘Take for 


instance a common case :—The fa. 
mily doctor in London, Dublin, or 
where you please, cannot bear to 
think, that the son or daughter of 
a dear friend of his, should die at 
home, just under his nose. So no 
sooner does it come to a hot-well 
case, (a term within a few weeks 
synonymous to a corpse,) than off 
the invalid is sent with a pass. In- 
valid and pass are delivered to the 
receiving doctor, whose feelings, as 
he is a stranger, cannot be so much 
overpowered by the tenderness of 
friendship. And when the patient 
is dead and disposed of, the receiy- 
ing party, you know, may never be 
azain distressed by the sight of any 
of the family. He prescribes, there- 
fore, a way his friend had done be- 
fore him, adding, of course, so much 
per day of the said Hotwell water, 
which, I repeat it, may be consider. 
ed as a worthy substitute for any 
quack Composition ever put together, 
So it goes on, until the jaws of the 
patient are either locked by death 
or despair.” 

From a numerous list, we shall 
select the titles of the following pub- 
lications, in order that some idea 
may be formed of his constant ap- 
plication to study. The mind of 
Dr. Beddoes was indeed incessantly 
active. It is presumed, that few 


days elapsed without his committing 


to writing, either the observation 
of a fact, or the elementary germ of 
some future speculation. 


‘‘ Observations on the nature and 
cure of caleulus, sea-scurvy, catarrh, 
and fever.” , 

‘A Letter to Dr. Darwin, ona new 
mode of treating pulmonary cone 
sumption.” 

“A Guide for self-preservation, and 
parental affection.” 

“A Proposal for the improvement 
of medicine.” 

“« Reports relating to’nitrous acid.” 
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“ A Lecture introductory to a po- 
pular course of anatomy.” 

« Contributions te Medical and 
Physical knowledge from the West 
England.” 

“ Popular Essay on Consumption.” 

““ Essay on the medical and do- 
mestic management of Consump- 
tion ; on Digitalis, and on Screfula.” 

“ Rules of the Institution forthe 
sick and drooping poor.” 

“ The Manual of Health; or, the 
invalid couducted safely through the 
seasons” 

“© On Fever, as connected with in- 
flamation.” 

In the summer of the year 1808, 
he published a series of papers in vhe 
Bristol Gazette, designed to warn 
those engaged in agriculture against 
the pernicious effects of the debauch 
in which they indulge during the 
harvest. These papers contained a 
vast fund of interesting information, 
which he had been at much pains to 
procure. They attracted a good deal 
of attention, and at the earnest soli- 
citation of some of his friends, he 
collected them into a small pamph- 
let, and published them, with addi- 
tional matter, under the ‘title of 
‘Good Advice for the Husbandman, 
in harvest, and for all those who la- 
bour in hot births; as also, for others 
who will take itin warm weather.” 
Io this little tract, he gives a history 
of some of those scenes of brutal ex- 
cess, which too often accompany the 
severe labours of mowing and reap- 
ing, and of the most.incredible quan- 
tities ef strong ale and cyder that 
are poured into the stomach upon 
these occasions. On the latter of 

these liquors he particularly enlar- 
ges, both on account of its being 
the favourite beverage in the neigh- 
bourhood where these observations 
were first published, and of its being 
especially deceiving and seductive, 
from the sense of coolness which it 
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imparts at the instant of taking 2; 
a coolness which is only moment- 


ary, and which renders the heat sub- 


sequently excited by its spirituous. 
qualities more urgent and intolerable. 
He proves, from a comparison ¢f 
the customs prevailing tn various 
parts of the United Kingdom, and 
from the bappy results of some trials 
of more temperate plans made ir 
certain manufactories, particularly 
in iron founderies, where strong 
liquors, according to general preju- 
dice, are particularly requisite, that 
it is by no means necessary to spur 
the system to exertion by these per- 
nicious stimuli, in consequence of 
exposure either to the heat of a sum- 
mer sun, or to that of a forge or 
furnace. He does more, he proves, 
that these fancied supports of the 
system under severe labour, in fact, 
undermine the constitution, and 
bring on premature decrepitude, 
disease, and death. 

In August 1808, he transmitted 
two cases of hydrophobia, which 
were inserted in the “ Medical and 
Physical Journal” for September ; 
in tbe number for November, ap- 
peared another paper, giving an ace 
count of some dissections; and, we 
believe, he was frequently a contri. 
butor to that periodical work. 

We must here conclude the life 
and literary career of this extraor- 
dinary man, at the same time, The 
physician whose mind was ever on 
the stretch, to extend the confines of 
medical science, and discover effica- 
cious remedies for the relief of others, 
at last became a patient himself, 

He was seized in the summer of 
1806 with a severe illness. Its 
more prominent features answered 
with a degree of exactness not often 
met with in actual proctice, to the 
nosological character of Hydrops 
Pericardii ; with these were complie 
cated certain symptoms which mark. 





































ed an irregularity in the functions 
of tue liver*. From the spring of 
the year 1807 to the autumn of 1808, 
Dr. Beddoes enjoyed unusually good 
healt; but in the course of this 
laiter season, he was seized with an 
Riness which bore some resemblance 
fo that of 1806, but in which the 
billous symptoms were, at first, better 
marked and more predominant. 
From the 14th of this month till the 
closing scene, it was evident that at 
intervals he suffered considerably, 
But it was more from watching 
these symptoms of internal distress, 
which could*not escape the observant 
eye of friendship and affection, 
than from his own mouth, that the 
state of frequent suffering could be 
detected. lis patience and forti- 
tude were truly exemplary, though 
the evidences of a kind and aflec- 
tionate heart were frequently break- 
ing cut in a manner that strongly 
impressed his medical attendants, 
and the few other friends, who were 
permitted to see him in the bosom 
of his family. The expression of 
complaint seemed strange to him, 
and he spoke of -his malady as com- 
paratively unimportant. 

His death occurred on the 24th 
of December, 1808, and on being 
opened, it was clearly discernible, 
that the machinery had been worn 
out, and that the animal functions 
were necessarily suspended, from 
the progress of disease. ‘The left 
lobe of the lungs was found to be in 
a morbid state, and, as might have 
been easily predicted, a lodgement 
of water had also been efiected. 

Thus died, after he had attained 
the fifty-second or fifty-third year of 
his lite, Thomas Beddoes, a man 
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* The complication of these symptoms 
were sufficiently accounted for by the 
phenomena that presented themselves 


upon the examination of his body after 
death. 
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who possessed a warmth, a zeal, an 
ardour for the pursuit of medical 
science, which bad seldom been 
equalled by any, and was assuredly 
excelled by none. His whole life 
was devoted to experiment, to in- 
quiry, to correspondence with men 
ol talents, aud to the instruction of 
himself and others, Ile possessed 
the happy faculty of viewing ever y 
subject on its most brilliant side, 
His language was glowing, figurative, 
and sometimes even sublime. He 
despised quackery, and _preiensions 
of every kind; and was accustonied 
to detect and "expose these to the 
full as freely i in his own, as in other 
professions. 

In all the social relations of life, 
his conduct uniformly bore testimony 
to the excellence of his beart; for 
he was a good friend, a good father, 
and a good busband, 

Those who had but a transient 
personal acquaintance with Doctor 
Jeddoes, will be wiore surprised 
than those who have formed their es- 
timate of his character from his 
writings only, to be informed that 
a considerable degree of enthusiasm 
was a distinguishing characteristic 

of his mind, In his writings this 
feature frequently developes itself 5 

but it much more rarely penetrated 
through the reserve which he mani- 
fested 1 in his intercourse with geue- 
ral society. Under an apparent 
coldness of manner, however, which 
toward those for whom he neither 
felt sy mpathy or respect, was almost 
repulsive, he concealed waru teel- 
ing and often vivid interest. lis 
early habits of life tended to gene- 
rate a shyness in his intercourse with 
strangers, and which has already 
been alluded to in a former part of 
this memoir ; and the superiortty of 
his mental attainments had «almost 
from his earliest years insulated hun 
from his family ; who, though they 
could admire, cant not cu mpreheud 
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his acquisitions. He was therefore 
reduced to the necessity of placing 
his resources within himself, and 
holding communion with his own 
mind. It must not however be con- 
cluded from this, that he ever acted 
asif he had imagined that the su- 
periority to which his talents had e- 
levated him, exempted. him from 
the discharge of the duties of a son 
ora brother. On the contrary, he 

was exemplary in both relations to 
the close of his life. In his own 
domestic circle the softer features of 
his mind were still more conspicu- 
ous. His conduct towards children, 
even before be was himself a father, 
manifested that kindness of heart, 
and that affectionate solicitude for 
the welfare of those interesting little 
beings, which frequently breaks 
forth in his writings. These feel- 
ings became concentrated and exalt- 
ed, when awakened for children of 
his own. Maoy persons could not 
witness without surprise, the unu- 
sual’ tenderness and affection with 
which he watched the progress of 
his infant daughter, from the first 
moment of her birth. Were he ab- 
sent but for an bour, he visited her 
nursery immediately npon his return, 
If be saw her in the least disturbed, 
heated or restless, he had ber bronght 
into the drawing-room, and carried 


‘backwards and forwards till the 


coolness of a larger and more venti- 
lated apartment lulled her to sleep ; 
and after she was in bed he habitu- 
ally visited her from time to time to 
examine her temperature. In short, 
no father was ever more afjection- 
aie. Perbaps, indeed, a by-stander 
might have been tempted to observe, 
that his paternal tenderness some- 
times effaced too completely from 


his mind those philosophical princi 


ples which he had’ so well inculcated 
ii his writings, as esseatial in form- 
iny the infant character, 
His conduct in that nearest of all 
BELFAST MAG. NQ LIX, 


relations which constituted so much 
of the felicity of his life, was equally 
demonstrative of his kind affections, 
He wever secluded himself for the 
purposes. of study, but, whether 
engaged in reading or in composi- 
tion, it was uniformly his wish that 
his wife and children should be in 
the same apartinent. 

Though he had a disrelish for 
general society, or perhaps to speak 
more accurately, for general visit- 
ing, he sought the acquaintance, 
or readily favoured the advances of 
any person, of whatever rank or 
sex, who was iv any way distinguish- 
ed for talents or attainments; and 
when he had discovered such a pere 
son, he was, perhaps, ready to give 
him credit for estimable qualities, or 
for an extent of ability beyond what 
he really possessed. His moral 
taste was just and delicate, and any 
trait of goodness which he acciden- 
tally discovered in a new acquain- 
tance would diffuse over his fea- 
tures an air of placid: satisfaction. 
He was particularly fond of the 
company of young persons, and e- 
vinced the most friendly interest in 
their welfare. He was partial to 
the society of well-educated women, 
and uniformly expressed an opinion 
that their mental powers were only 
inferior to those of men, in conse- 
quence of the inferior pains bestowed 
upon their cultivation. Nor, on 
the other hand, were his company 
and conversation unaecepiable to 
some of the most elegant and 
sprightly of that sex, who had been 
accidentally placed in circumstances 
which had enabled them to penetrate 
through the husk that concealed his 
merits, and to become acquainted 
with bisreal character. In such so- 


ciety be would unbend, and amidst 
much playfulness of fancy and ailu- 
sion, frequently communicate valu- 
able information, or inculcate im- 
portant truths 
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As a medical practitioner, Dr. 
Beddoes was eminently successful. 
His address was, in the first instance, 
far from prepossessing, but any 
prejudices arising from this source 
were soon eflaced by the evident in- 
terest which he showed in the in- 
vestigation of the disease ; he never 
appeared in a burry, and no symp- 
tom however trifling or minute, was 
treated by him witb inattention. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
enthusiasm of Dr. Beddoes’ charac- 
ter led him occasionally to enter- 
tain hopes and expectations with 
regard to the effects of certain medi- 
cines, which subsequent trials have 
not justified. It is however a stri- 
king feature in this part of his cha- 
racter, that this ardour of expecta- 
tion was more frequently excited by 
the discoveries of others, than by 
that allowable partiality which he 
might have naturally felt for his 
-own. If his writings be examined, 
it will be found, that of his own con- 
ceptions he speaks with much mo- 
desty, cr indeed scarcely speaks at 
all. He has been censured for the 
hasty adoption, and as basty change 
or renunciation of his medical opi- 


nions. ‘Tbe charge has been much 
exaggerated, His mind was in per- 


petual progress; he was content 
with nothing he had acquired while 
any thing yet remained unattained, 
Ardent in the pursuit of knowledge, 
it was no wonder if his views of any 
subject which he was investigating 
were daily extended, and that new 
lights were continually pouring in 
upon his mind ; these new lights of 
course modified or improved his pre- 
vious conceptions, The ancient 
proverbial observation upon the 
greater facility with which the wise 
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man changes his opinion than the 
fool, need not be quoted in this 
place. The acute medical philosoe 
pher Dr. Rush, says, ‘*To be une 
changeable in opinion belongs onl 
to that being who sees all things in 
their order and relation to each other 
by asingle act of intuition.” 

Dr. Beddoes has also been censure 
ed for hastily publishing opinions to 
the world before he had sufliciently 
ascertained their value by the test 
of experience. His defence upon 
this head is easy: when any new 
ideas upom the treatment of diseases, 
generally esteemed hopeless, pre- 
sented themselves, he considered it 
as an imperious duty to submit them 


to the examination and inquiry of 


the profession at large. 

Dr. Beddoes was an accomplish. 
ed scholar, and in his pursuits of 
every kind, whether literary or sci- 
entific, he exhibited an e xam ple of 
the rare union of great genius with 
indefatigable industry. His mind 
never reposed ; tothe torpor of in- 
dolence he was a perfect stranger, 
Even during his last illness, while 
his body was enfeebled by disease, 
and his vital powers were fast deciin- 
ing, bis mind retained ail its accuse 
tomed activity. 

Such was Dr. Beddoes. When 
we cousider the variety of his know- 
ledge and the extent of his mental 
powers, it is impossible not to la- 
ment their premature extinction, or 
to contemplate without asigh of dese 
pondence the void which he has leit 
in the circle of his scientific coun- 
trymen. 


[ Memoirs of Thomas Beddoes, M.D., 
by Dr. Stock; Atheneum; Phil. 
lips’ Monthly Magazine, &c-] 
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DETACHED ANECDOTES. 


eee 


GOUT. 


HIS formidable scourge and 

offspring of intemperance e, has 
been cured in many instances by 
rigid temperance, and a total absti- 
hence from wine, and all other fers 
mented or spirituous liquors, and 
drinking only of water in their place. 
Where the attempt was made, be- 
fore the constitution was broken 
down by the disease, a complete 
cure has sometimes been effected ; 
and even in cases when the consti- 
tution had beeo enervated by pre- 
vious severe attacks, a considerable 
mitigation of the symptoms has been 
experienced, and the periodical fits 
have become less frequent. This 
mode of attempting to cure appears 
more consonant to reason, than the 
contrary practice of stimulating the 
nearly exhausted powers to their 
injdry, and administering alcohol i 
the fornia of wine, spirits, &c., tndes 
the pretext of keeping the gout from 
the stomach. By this fallacious 
riode of reasoning, many have been 
made complete drunkards by their 
own inclination, atid the accommoda- 
ting theory of the physician, By 
the one mode, the appropriate ali- 
ment of the disease is supplied; by 
the other, the Fatally consuming fire 
is extinguished. 


A late French author éxpresses 
himself thas gaily om the subject of 
this disease : 


“In the whole list of maladies 
with which suffering humanity is 
affiicted, none is mere Common, and 
assuredly none less pitied, than the 
gout. It isa painful periodical af- 
fection, and appears to be better 
calculated to attract the pleasantries, 
thas to excite the sympathy of one’s 


friends, notwithstanding the suffers 
ing may be extreme, 

“A physician being called one 
day toa great personage of my ac- 
quaintance, the latter demanded, 
amidst his anguish, what could be 
the cause of this disease? ‘The for- 
mer replied, merrily, that the ma- 
lady in question was called fructus 
belli, one of the accidents of war 5 
which astonished his patient not a 
little, because he was of a very pas 
cific profession, being a member of 
the long robe (a lawyer), who lived 
at a distance from the tumult of 
camps and the chances of battles, 
and who in truth never slept on his 
arms for a night, (az bivouac,) dure 
ing the whole course of his life. 

“J, who am subject to the gout 
myself, have a fellow feeling in re 
spect to others; and | hete present 
them with the result of a professional 
consultation: even those wlio have 
heen afflicted will read it with plea 
sure, and it will inspire the more 
confidence, as the person from whom 
] received it practised his receipt on 
himself. This celebrated physician 
died m 1781, leaving behind him 
many posthamous writings of great 
reputation, and also the character 
of being a man at once amiable, 
learned, and generous, It is true, 
and perhaps this will spoil all, that 
being a friend of humanity, he was 
also a friend of philosophers, and, 
what is still worse, perhaps a philo- 
sopher himself; for this is the great- 
est of all public evils, and the only 
one that cannot be pardoned, the 
union and exercise of all the pious 
and social virtues being incapable 
of expiating it. 

‘It is pretended, that certain ma- 
ladies descend from father to child ; 
and that this is the case with ths 
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gout I myself am a living example, 
being the son and grandson of per- 
sons ailflicted with this disease: in 
conformity to this principle, Fought 
to be, and actually am, subject to 
it. After the two first fits, which 
took place at twenty-eight months 
distance from each other, (I was then 
between thiiy-three and thirty-five 
years of age, and resided at the city 
of Rochelle.) oue of my friends 
told me, he had just learned, that 
Doctor Tronchin, physician to a 
former Duke of Orleans, grandfather 
to him now in England, had radi- 
cally cured that Prince, by the sole 
regimen of drinking two glasses of 
honey- -water every morning fasting. 

« Although I doubted greatly of 
the efficacy of such a simple pre- 
scription, yet I determined to render 
myself master of the fact; and re- 
solved accordingly to address a let- 
ter to this physician. The follow- 
ing is the auswer, written with his 
own hand : 

“ Paris, June 4, 1772. 

“You are in the right, Sir, to 
distrust all secrets respecting the 
cure of the gout. There is only one 
known to me by experience, for I 
also have had the gout, although I 
begin to think I shall never have it 
again. This secret then, which I 
shall fairly and honestly confide to 
you, consists in peace of mind, tem- 
perance, exercise, and chastity. 

“I confided this recipe,, some 
time since, to the Duke of Orleans ; 
he then followed, and still contifives 
1o practice it, although not quite so 
exactly as myself. Affairs of great 
importance, added to a delicious 
table, still derange sometimes the 


peace of his mind and the temper-. 


ance of his body. In respect to 
these two points, I possess some ad- 
vantage over him. Heaven, indeed, 
is thas pleased to deal out our lots in 
pretty equal portions; for, by be- 
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stowing on princes both riches and 
honours, it sometimes refuses beth 
that peace of mind and temperance 
bestowed upon such as you and me; 
in fact, this is the true honey. water 
which will cure you, as it bath cured 
me, provided you unite with it ex- 
ercise and chastity; and even if a 
pertect cure should not be attained, 
your disease will assuredly be ren- 
dered so supportable, that you will 
scarcely have any reason tocomplain, 

“In fine, you may safely give 
my recipe to your friends, and [ 
trust that yeur heart is good enough 
to allow you to bestow it on your 
enemies, if it should so happen that 
you possess any. Press them to re- 
mark, that whosoever leads a mild, soe 
ber, chaste, and active life, (and there 
are some corners of the earth where 
such men exist,) the gout, which is 
the daughter of idleness and the 
passions, is entirely unknown, 
Among these passions, the chief is 
intemperance, which net only errs 
as to the quality of aliments and lis 
quids, but also exceeds in respect 
to the quantity. 

“As to the quality, whatsoever 
is heating, strong, sharp, or salt, is 
bad for the gout, All fermented and 
spirituous liquors come under the 
same description. In respect to 
quantity, the digestion being always 
faulty in gouty people, the assimi- 
lating organs ought to be managed 
with discretion, so that they may 
not have too mach to do at once. 
Dry and babitual frictions, together 
with constant but moderate exercise, 
ought to be promoted: watchfulness 
and late hours are both to be avoid- 
ed ; asleep of seven hours duration, 
tranquillity, and gaiety of mind, these 


are the auxiliaries which efficaciously 


aid the digestion of the stomach, and 

contribute to the sanity of the body, 
“What some frequently attempt 

to remove by external remedies, is 
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generally nothing more than either 
the effect, or the critical deposition 
of the gout, which, provided it is 
not regenerated, terminates’ the ma- 
lady. On these oecasions, however 
painful the patient may feel himself, 
he has ample occasion for consola- 
tion. 

« But to return to the Duke d’Qr- 
leans: the honey water of which he 
made use from time to time, had 
not, properly speaking, the gout for 
its object; this was used merely as a 
mild and gentle purgative, which 
sympathises better with that disease 
than others of a more drastic na- 
ture, to which he: never recurred ; 
he was also bled once every four 
weeks, but since I became his body 
physician, he has never once lost 
an ounce of blood. 

« By means of the ‘* secret,’ 
which I have thus readily confided 
to you, his gout is nearly anmibi- 
lated altogether, and bis health is so 
completely re-established, that he 
has no further occasion forme. Be- 
hold, Sir, a true statement; for I 
have frequently communicated every 
thing, and the moral to be deduced 
becomes self-evident: ‘it is, that if 
peace of mind, tempérance, exer- 
cise, and chastity, succeed so well 
with princes, we may and ought to 
hope for great things in respect to 
ourselves; because’ it is far more 
practicable for us, than for them, 
both to become and remain masters 
of our passions, as well as to live so- 
berly and chastely. Exercise alone 
is more easy to them than to us: 
they possess a greater number of 
horses. Were it not for some ad- 
vantages, who would be a prince? 

« | am charmed, Sir, that the 
explanation required by you, has 
procured me this opportunity to as- 
sure youof my respect, and 

“1 am, Sir, your most obedient, 

« Troncuin.” 
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TRANSFSRABLE LOYALTY. “ THE MAN 
OF UNSHAKEN PIETY TOWARDS HIS 
PRINCE.” 

Suetonius has left us a curious 
picture of one of the early Roman 
loyalists, in the person of Lucius 
Vitellius, father to the Emperor of 
that name, He, it seems, was the 
first who paid adoration to that para- 
gon of princes, Caligula, not pres 
sumiubg to approach him but with 
his bead veiled, aad falling prostrate 
at his feet. When Claudius suc. 
ceeded to the throne, he humbly ree 
quested of the profligate Messalina, 
that she would permit. him to take 
off ber slipper, and having obtained 
this favour, he constantly carried 
it about with him between his toga 
and bis tunic, sometimes devuutly 
kissing it. He paid his court to the 
all-powerful freedmen of that reigo, 
Narcissus and Pallas, by placing 
their golden images among his house- 
hold gods. When Claudius cele- 
brated the secular-games, Vitellius, 
paying his devoirs, gravely wished 
him many celebrations of the like 
kind. His loyahy, thongh some- 
what peculiar, was thought so meri- 
torious, that his remains were ho- 
noured by the senate with a public 
funeral, and his, statue was erected 
before’ the rostra, with the inserip. 
tion, * Of unshaken piety towards 
his Prince.” The meritof this piety 
was doubtless estimated at an inverse 
ratio of that of its object. 

[ Atheneum. ] 

ENGLISH CREDULITY EXEMPLIFIED IM 
THE ACCOUNT OF 1HE DUMB. DOG 
TOR. 

Au empirical adventurer,. called 


the Damb Doctor, made his appear- 


ance at Lyan, about four and twenty 
years ago, and, for a good while 
after, spent most of his time between 
that town and Wisbeach. It. was 
given out that he had been deaf and 
dumb from his birth, aud that he 
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was a native of New England, or 
sume part of North America, where 
he had somehow (miraculously, or 
at least in some very extraordinary 
and wonderful manner vo doubt,) 
acquired very deep knowledge and 
skili in the healing art; and after 
having performed great and aston- 
ishing cures in his own country, had 
actually crossed the wide Atlantic 
out of pure kindness and compassion 
to the sick, and infirm folk of ‘this 
kingdom, most of whose complaints 
he might be expected capable of re- 
moving. The tale very generally 
took with our good townsmen, and 
numbers of ailing people, gentle 
and simple, weli-bred and ill-bred, 
from all quarters, flocked to the ime 
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postor for relief. Not a few of 
them also declared, that they had 
actually derived great benefit from 
his prescriptions, Thus he went on 
very prosperously, tili an old aces 
quaintance of his unfortunately came 
to town, blew him up, and _biasted 
his hopes. He then suddenly de- 
camped, and was never since heard 
of in these parts, It seems he had 
belonged to a company of strolling 
players, from which honourable frac 
ternity he had been on some occa- 
sion expelled; upon which he took 
up the medical profession, pretend- 
ing to be deaf and dumb, and a nas 
tive 6f North America. 
[ Richards’ History of Lynn.) 
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TO Ss. D, 


WIT A BRANCH OF SWIEET-BRIAR. 


How sweet, how short is beaut y’s power! 
A passing, partial grace, 

In bud, in blossom, or in flow’r, 
In female form or face ! 


But when the flow’r pervades the tree, 
The likeness is complete, 

Between this fragrant shrub and thee, 
For every leaf is sweet. 


May 28, 1813. x 
—_—- 
ODE TO MORNING.* 
BY THE LATE JOUN BROWN OF BELFAST. 
Wrapr in the russet robe of morn, 
Mark that light ethereal throng, 


On empurpled pinions borne, 
Ocean’s bosom flit along : 
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® It is uncertain stheiliad this appeared 
im priat before. 


Harbingers of rosy day, 
Daughters of the dewy lawn, 

Who in sportive circles play 
Ere the solaf car came on, 


To feeble gaze of mortal sight, 
Orient vapours they appear, 

But to all the powers of light 
Morning’s mandate thus they bear, 


* Hag unhallow’d ! horrid night! 
Quickly clasp thy starry zone, 

Fly before the flood of light, 
Hence to nether worlds begone ! 


« With thee take, unhallow’d night ! 
The spectre gaunt, the viewless form, 
And the fell malignant sprite, 
Wont to stride the Stygiam storm. 


“* Seize within thy sable arm, 

The haggard ministers of Hell ; 
With thee take the mystic charm, 

The philtre’s force, and banefal spell. 


* Cease to ravage, cease to roam 
Wolf and tyger, foes to men, 

Haste ye to your hideous home, 
Shrink within your dreary dem 
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* Ruthless robber! prowl no more, 
Sheathe thy poignard’'s fervid blade 

Reeking still with guiltless gore, 
Shroud thee in the forest’s shade. 





“ Wakeful bird erect thy crest, 

Plume thy wing, and wind thy horn, 
To the slumbering sons of rest, 

Tell the tidings of the morn.” 


Thus the balmy breath ofdawn 
Warns the world of coming Jight, 

Now the dale and dewy lawn 
Disclaim the sombre sway of night, 


Mark the horizon’s vivid verge, 
Crimson glows the rising ray ; 

Mark the mighty orb emerge, 
The majesty of perfect day. 


The feather’d minstrels of the grove, 
Strain once more the tuneful throat, 
Modulate the lay of love, 
And sweetly swell the early note. 


High soars the lark, the theme of song 
With all who deck the muse’s shrine: 

How few, sweet bird, of all the throng, 
Have warbled melody like thine! 


The pilgrim from his couch of care, 
Starts at the first grey glimpse of day, 
Prefers to heaven a silent pray’r, 
And slow resumes his weary way. 


Again the rustic toils commence, 
That mark the farm-yard’s busy scene ; 
The flocks forsake the encircling fence, 
And careless crop the pasture green. 


The herd with lowing voice upbraid 
The milk-maid loit’ring with her pail 5 

Perchance some shepherd met the maid, 
And stays her with a tender tale. 


The peasant seeks the upland field, 
And know, ye palsied sons of wealth, 
The plough he guides has power to yield 
Serene content, and hardy health. 
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Expanding flow’rets now display 
Fragrant scent and vivid hue, 

Imbibe the calorific ray, 
And drink the genial draught of dew. 


Already has the Conyent bell 
Stopp’d its matin, sullen tone ; 
Now the choir’s symphonious swell 
Elevates the enraptur’d soul : 


Now the soft seraphic song 

Trembles towards it solemn close ; 
’Tis pity superstition’s tongue 

Can whisper woe in strains like those, 


Hark ! across the boundless heath, 
The horn’s full tone invades the air ; 
Alas ! I fear it dooms to death 
Some timid stag or piteous hare. 


The muse has wept with many a tear, 
The harmless trembler of the wood ; 

Oh ! generous youth, the fame forbear 
That’s tinged with unresisting blood, 


Altho’ the lamp of studious youth 
Sheds on his toil its midnight blaze, 

Betimes he springs in quest of truth, 
To trace the scientific maze. 


But see! across the woodland glade, 
His morning step is wont to stray ; 

Reclined beneath the leafy shade, 
Perchance he weaves the simple lay. 


Perchance, fair morn, he sing thy charma, 
And dwells upon the lovely theme ; 

For me, while youth my pencil warms, 
Ill gladly paint thy orient beam, 


When closing life invokes the muse, 
To cheer the gloom of hoary age, 
Thy charms, fair morn, I'll re-peruse, 
In nature's vast, and various page. 


And when thy soft and ruddy cheek, 
I learn to view with silent scorn, 
Oh ! may my fancy soar to seek, 
In other spheres another morn. 


Nn] 

















DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
AND AGRICULTURE, 
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Extracts from an essay, No. 18, on the excelm 
lent qualities of Coffee, and the art of mak- 
ing it in the highest perfection. By Benjamin 
Count of Rumford, F.RS. 


B i use of science is to explain the 


operations which take place in the 
practice of the arts, and to discover the 


means of improving them ; and there us 
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no process, however simple it may appear 
to be, that does not afford an ample field 
for curious and interesting investigation. 

As those domestic arts, and elegant re- 
finements, which the progress of industry, 
and the increase of wealth and knowledge 
introduce in society, contribute to the 
comfort and happiness of great numbers 
of respectable individuals ; their improve- 
ment must be interesting to all those who 
take pleasure in contemplating the pros- 
perity of mankind, and in contributing to 
their. innocent enjoyments. 

Among the numerous luxuries of the 
table, unknown to our forefathers, which 
have been imported into Europe in mo- 
dern times, Coffee may be considered as 
one of the most valuable. 

Its taste is,very agreeable, and its fla- 
vour uncommonly so ; but its principal 
excellence depends on its salubrity, and 
on its exhilarating quality. 

It excites cheerfuiness, without intoxi- 
cation; and the pleasing flow of spirits 
which it occasions, lasts many hours, and 
is never followed by sadness, languor, or 
debility. 

It diffuses over the whole frame, a glow 
of health, anda sense of ease and well- 
being, which is exceedingly delightful. 
Existence is felt to be a positive enjoy- 
ment, and the mental powers are awaken- 
ed, and rendered uncommonly active. 

It has been facetiously observed, that 
there is more wit in Europe since the use 
of Coffee has become general among us ; 
and I do not hesitate to confess, that | am 
seriously of that opinion. 

Some of the ablest, most brilliant, and 
most indefatigable men I have been ac- 
quainted with, have been remarkable for 
their fondness for Coffee; and I am so 
persuaded of its powerful effects in clear- 
ing up the mind, and invigorating its fa- 
culties, that on very interesting occasions, 
} have several times taken an additional 
dose of it for that very purpose. 

That Coffee has greatly contributed to 
our innocent enjoyments, cannot be doubt. 
ed ; and experience has abundantly prov- 
ed, that so far from being unwholesame, 
it is really very salubrious. 

This delicious beverage has so often 
been celebrated, both in prose and verse, 
that it does not stand in need of m 
praises to recommend it; I shall therefore 
confine myself to the humble office of 
shewing how it can be prepared in the 
greatest perfection. 

There is no culinary process that is lia- 
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ble to so much uncertainty in its results, 
as the making of Coffee; and there js 
certainly none in which any small varia. 
tion inthe mode of operation, produces 
more sensible effects. 

With the same materials, and even 
when used in the same proportions, this 
liquor is one day good, and the next bad ; 
and nobody perhaps can even guess at the 
cause of this difference ; and what renders 
these variations of greater importance, is 
this remarkable circumstance, that when 
Coffee is bad, when it has Jost its peculiar 
aromatic flavour, which renders it so very 
agreeable to the organs of taste and smell, 
it has Jost its exhilarating qualities, and 
with them, all that was valuable in it. 

Different methods have been employed 
in, making Coffee; but the preparation 
of the grain is nearly the same in all of 
them. It is first roasted in an iron pan, 
or in a hollow cylinder, made of sheet. 
irén, over a brisk fire ; and when, from 
the colour of the grain, and the peculiar 
fragrance which it acquires in this process, 
itis judged to be sufficiently roasted, it is 
taken from the fire, and suffered to cool 
When cold it is pounded ina mortar; or 
ground in a hand-mill<o a coarse powder, 
and preserved for use. 

Great care must be taken in roasting 
Coffee, nor to roast it teo much; as soon 
as it has acquired a deep cinnamon colour, 
it should be taken from the fire and cooi- 
ed ; otherwise much of its aromatic fla- 
vour will be dissipated, and its taste will 
become disagreeably bitter. 

In some parts of ltaly, Coffee is roasted 
ina thin Florence flask, slightly closed by 
means of a loose cork. This is held over 
aclear fire of burning coals, and continu- 
ally agitated. . As no visible vapour ever 
makes its appearance within the flask, the 
colour of the Coffee may be distinctly scen 
through the glass, and the proper moment 
seized for removing the Coffee from the 
fire. . 

I have endeavoured to improve this Ita- 
lian method, by using a thin globular glass 
vessel, with a long narrow cylindrical 
neck.* ‘This globular vessel is six inches 
in diameter, and its cylindrical neck is one 
inch in diameter and eighteen inches long. 


* Coffee may be equally well roasted on 
the upper shelf of the roaster of Slater's 
patent Steam-kitchen ; but care is requt- 
site to turn the Coffee frequently, lest it 
should not be equally roasted, 


B.M.M. 
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It is laid down horizontally, and support- 
ed in such manner on a’ wooden stand, as 
to be easily turned round its axis. ‘The 
ylobular vessel projects beyond the stand, 
and is placed, ata proper height, imme- 
diately Over a chaffiag dish ofMive coals. 
Wher this globular vessel is blown suf- 
ficiently thin ; and when care is taken to 
keep it constantly turning round, when 
it is over the fire, there is not the smallest 
danger of its being injured by the heat, 
however near it may be to the burniag 
coals, 

The end of the cylindrical neck of the 
globular vessel should be closed by a fit 
cork, having a small slit in one side of it, 
to permit the escape of the vapour out of 
the vessel. ‘Thiscork should project abou; an 
inch beyond the extremity of the neck of 
the vessel, in order that it may be used as 
a handle in turning the vessel round its 
axis, towards the end of the process, when 
the neck of the vessel becomes very hot. 
The progress of the operation, and ihe 
moment most proper to put an end to it, 
may be judged, and determined with great 
certainty ; not only by the changes which 
take place in the colour of the grain; but 
also by the peculiar fragrance which will 
fitst begin to be diifused by it, when it is 
nearly roasted enough, 

This fragrance is certainly owing to the 
escape of a volatile, aromutic substance, 
which did not originally exist, as such, in 
the grain; but which is formed in the pro- 
cess of roasting it. 

Ifthe Coffee in powder is not well de- 
fended from the air, it soon loses its fla- 
vour, and becomes of little value; and 
the liquor is never in so high perfection, 
as when the Coffee is made immediately 
after the grain has been roasted 

Asthe roasting and grinding of Coffe 
takes up some considerable time, and can- 
not always be done without inconvenience 
at the moment when the Coffee is wanted ; 
I contrived a box for keeping the ground 
Coffee," which T have found, by several 
vears’ experience, to preserve the Coffee 
much better than aby of the vessels com- 
monly used for that purpose, Itis a cy- 
lindrical box made of strong tin, four 
inches aud a quarter in diameter, and 
five inches in height, formed as accurately 
as possible within, to which -a piston is so 
adapted, as to close it very exactly ; and 
when pressed down into it, to remain in 
the place where it ts le&, without being in 
danger. of being pushed upwarcs by the 
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elasticity of the ground Coffee, which It 
is destined ro coniine. 

This piston is composed of.a circular 
plate of very stout tia, which is soldered 
to the lower part of an elastic hoop of tin, 
about two ioches wide, which is made to fit 
into the cylindrical box as exactly as pos- 
sible; and soas mot to be moved up and 
down in it, without employing a con- 
siderable force. This hoop is rendered 
elastic, by means of a number of veriical 
slics made in the sides of it, 

On the upper side of the circular plate 
of tin, which closes this hoop below, and 
in the centre of it, there is fixed a strong 
ring, of about one inch in diameter, 
which serves instead of a piston rod, or a 
handle for the pistoa, The cylindrical 
box is closed above by a cover, which is 
fitted to it with care, in order that the 
air, whichis shutup within the box (be- 
tween the piston and the cover) might be 
well confined, 

Before | proceed to describe the appara- 
tus I shall recommend for making Colfee, 
it will be useful to inquire what the 
causes are, which render the preparation 
of that liquor so precarious ; and ta order 
to facilitate that investigation, we must 
see what the circumstances are, on which 
the qualities depend, which are most es- 
teemed ia Coffee. 

Boilig hot water extracts from Coffee, 
which has been properly roasted and 
ground, an aromatic substance, of an 
exquisite flavour, together with a consi- 
derable quantity of astringent matter, of 
a bitter, but very agreeable taste; but 
this aromatic substance, which is supposed 
to be an oil, is extremely volatile; and 
is 80 feebly united to the water, that it 
escapes from it into the air with great fa- 
cility. 

ltacup of the very best Coffee, pre- 
pared in the highest perfection, and boil- 
ing hot, be placed on a table, ia the mid- 
dle of a large room, aud suffered to cool, 
it willin cooling fill the .room with its 
fragrauce ; but the Coffee, after having 
become cold, wil be found to have lost a 
great deal of its favour. — 

if it be again heated, its taste and fla- 
vour willbe still farther impaired ; and 
after it has been heated and cooled two or 
three tunes, it will be found tu be quire 
vapid and disgusting. 

The fragrance diffused through the air 
is a sure indication that the Coffee has lost 
some of its most volatile pants, and ao 
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‘irat liquor is found to have lost its pecu- 
ir flavour, and also its exhilarating qua- 
ev, there can be no doubt but that both 
i sese depend on the preservation of those 
volatile particles which escape into the 
us with such facility. 

it the liquid were perfectly at rest, the 
volatile particles disseminated in it, could 
hot escape ; or at least nut with the same 
‘.ciitty as when it is agitated. Those at 
‘te surface of the liquid might fly off, but 
rose below the surface would be confined 
awl preserved. 

Now all liquids, that are either heated 
or cooled, are necessarily disturbed and 
citated; and the internal motions into 
‘hich their particles are thrown, do not 

ose, till the heating or cooling process 

. ceased, 

Asthe particles of fluids are much too 
eantl to be visible, the motions which 
‘:ke place among them cannot be seen; 
hic means have nevertheless been found 
'» render these motions quite evident. 

iy a small quantity of any solid substance 
i: the form of a coarse powder, and hav- 
i. the same specific gravity as any trans- 
oavent liquid, be mixed with it, and the 
) juid be either heated or cooled, the cur- 
rats formed in the liquid in consequence 

‘ef the change of its temperature, will 

ry along with them the visible particles 

++ the powder, disseminated in the liquid, 

wl the directions and velocities of those 
orrents will become apparent. 

‘he cause of these motions among the 
carticles of liquids, that are heated or 
«wled, is perfectly known. 

hen ahot liquid is cooled, those of its 
orrticles which are the first exposed to the 
» oling influence, on losing a part of their 
seat, become specifically heavier than 
‘vey were before; consequently. they be- 
“yne specifically heavier than the sur- 
~oundiug hotter particles, which causes 
~em to descend towards the bottom of the 
ontaining vessel. 

‘This descent of the particles which are 

vuled necessarily puts the whole mass of 
‘ve Nquid in motion, The warmer and 

‘ster partitles are continually rising to- 

ovds the surface of the liquid ; while the 
- sider and heavier particles are descend- 
se: and these motions never can cease, 
ithe whole of the liquid has acquired 

precise temperature of the surround. 

r atmosphere. 

When the liquid is heated, similar mo- 
rs take place; but in an opposite di- 
<oxvoa. The particles first heated, being 
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rendered specifically lighter by this aug. 
mentation of temperature, rise upwards; 
and give place to the colder and heavier 
particles which descend, 

‘These motions may be rendered visible 
by a very simple contrivance, 

If one ounce of common salt be dissolved 
in eight ounces of water, a brine will be 
formed, which will have the same specific 
gravity as yellow-amber; consequently, 
if a small quantity of that solid substance 
be pounded in a mortar, so as to be reduc. 
ed to a coarse powder (of about the size 
of mustard seeds), this powder, on heing 
put into the brine, will remain suspended 
in that liquid, and in all parts of it, with- 
out either sinking or rising to its surface; 
and the particles of the amber being visi- 
ble in the brine, will, by their motions, 
indicate the motions and directions of the 
currents in the liquid, which take place 
when the temperature of the liquid is 
changedf. 

If now, two like glass tumblers be filled, 
the one with the pure brine moderately 
heated, the other with an equal quantity 
of the same brine, at the same tempera- 
ture, containing a small quantity of the 

wdered amber, intimately mixed with 
it, on exposing these two glass vessels 
with their contents, to cool in the air, in 
a quiet room, no motion will be perceiv- 
ed among the particles of the pure brine 
(which are invisible), but the motions 
which will be seen to take place among 
the particles of amber in the other tumb- 
ler, will afford a convincing proof that 
the apparent rest in the pure brine must 
necessarily be a deception; and ihat the 
particles of both these masses of cooling 
liquids are most undoubtedly in motion. 

As soon as these liquids have acquired 
the temperature of the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, their interna! motions will cease; 
but on every change of temperature they 
will recommence. 

We may conceive the particles of amber 
disseminated in the brine, to represent the 
particles of the aromatic substance, dis- 
seminated in new-made Coffee; as long as 
the Coffee remains at rest, that is to say, 
as long as its temperature remains unchan- 


‘ged, these aromatic particles cannot es 


cape ; for they cannot come to the surface 


— —_-——_— - — 











+ In order that the brine may be ren- 
dered perfectly transparent, it should be 
filtered, ur made to pass through filtering 


paper, 
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of the liquid ; but when the liquid is put 
a their escape is greatly facilitat- 
ed. 

When the cause of any evil is perfectly 
known, it is seldom very diflicult to find 
means to prevent it. 

In order that Coffee may retain all those 
aromatic particles which give to that bev- 
erage its excellent qualities, nothing more 
8 uecessary, than to prevent all internal 
motions among the particles of thar liquid, 
by preventing its being exposed to any 
change of temperature, either during the 
time employed in preparing it; of after- 
wards, till it is served up. 

This may be done, by pouring boiling 
water on the Coffee in powder ; and sur- 
rounding the machine in which the Coffee 
is made, by boiling water, or by the 
steam of boiling water ; for the tem- 
perature of boiling water is invariable, 
(while the pressure of the atmosphere re- 
mains the same,) and the temperature of 
steam is the same as that of the boiling 
water from which it escapes. 

But the temperature of boiling water is 
preferable to all others for making Coffee, 
not only on account of its constancy, but 
also, ov account of its being most favoura- 
ble to the extraction of all that is valuable 
in the roasted grain. 

! found that Coffee, infused with boil- 
ing water, was always higher flavoured, 
and better tasted, than when the water 
used ip that process was at a lower tem- 
perature, 

} have made Coffee with cold water, 
and afterwards heated it ; but this ] have 
always found to be of avery inferior qua- 
lity Sit is very bitter, and not unfre- 
quently of a sour disagreeable taste, es- 
_ pecially when the cold water is along time 
in passiny through to Coffee in powder, 
and when they are suffered to remain to- 
gether over night. 

‘The fine aromatic substance is either not 
extracted by cold water, or it escapes af- 
terwards while the coffee is heating. _ 

Formerly, the ground Coffee being put 
into a coffee-pot, with a sufficient quan- 
tity of water, the coffee-pot was put over 
the fire, and after the water had been 
made to boil a certain time, the coffee-pot 
was removed from the fire, and the grounds 
having had time to settle, or having been 
fined down with isinglass, the clear li- 
quor was poured off, and immediately 
served up in cups. 

From the results of several experiments, 
which | made with great care, in order to 
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ascertain what proportion of the aroma''é 
and volatile particles in the Coffee escape, 
and are left in this process, | found reas, 
to conclude, that it amounts to consider~ 
ably more than half. This loss may easiiv 
be explained ; it is occasioned principal! , 
no doubt, by the motions into which the 
liquid is thrown in being heated, and »- 
terwards on being made to boil; but there 
are two. other unfavourable circumstances 
attending this process that deserve atte )- 
tion. 

The air that is attached to the small so- 
lid particles of the ground Coffee, ofren 
remain attached to them, and causing them 
to rise up to the surface of the water, and 
to remain there, these particles contribute 
very little to the strength or qualities of 
the liquor ; and even those particles whicl), 
beconving thoroughly soaked with the 
water, are mixed with it; as they are sur, 
rounded, not by pure water, but by a so- 
lution of Coffee, more or less saturate, 
that circumstance is unfavourable to their 
solution. 

Now, when Coffee is made in the most 
advantageous manuer, the ground Coilr+ 
is pressed down in a cylindrical vess¢', 
which has its bottom pierced with mavy 
small holes, so as to form a strainer, and 
a proper quantity of boiling hot-water be- 
ing poured cautiously on this layer-of Cel. 
fee in powder, the water penetrates ii by 
degrees, and after a certain time begins tv 
filter through it, 

This gradual percolation brings conti- 
nually a succession of fresh particles of 
pure water into contact with the ground 
Coffee, and when the last portion of the 
water bas passed through it, every tiioy 
capable of being dissolved by the water, 
wili be found to be so completely washed 
out of it, that what remains will be of no 
kind of value. 

This method of making Coffee, by per- 
colation, has been practised many years, 
and its usefulness is now universally a¢ 
knowledged. I do not know who was the 
first to propose it, but being thoroughly 
persuaded of the merit of the contrivance: , 
I have been desirous of recommending i: ; 
and I conceived that the most effeciua! 
way of recommending it, would be to: x- 
plain the mechanical and chemical prin: i- 
ples on which its superiority ds. 

In order that the Coffee may be perfect- 
ly good, the stratum of ground Cojler, 
on which the boiling water is poured, 
must be of a certain thickness, and it must 
be pressed togethes with @ certain dey: oe 
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of force. Hf it be too thin, or not euffi- 
ciently pressed together, the water will 
pass through it too rapidly; and if the 
layer of ground Coffee be too thick, or if 
it he too much pressed together, the water 
will be too long in passing through it, and 
the taste of the Coffee will be injured. 

Another circumstance, to which little 
attention has hitherto been paid, but which 
I have found to be of considerable im- 
portance, is the levelling of the surface of 
the ground Coffee, after it has been put 
into the strainer, before any attempt is 
made to press it together. 

When the ground Coffee is poured into 
the strainer, it always stands much higher 
in one part of this vessel than elsewhere ; 
and if, in that situation, it be pressed 
down on the perforated bottom of this 
vessel, without being previously levelled, 
it wili be much more pressed in some parts 
than in Others; and as the water will not 
fail to pas® most rapidly, where it meets 
with the least resistance, a considerable 
portion of the ground Coffee will be so 
crowded together, as to prevent the wa- 
ter from passing throvgh #t, and conse- 
quently will contribute little or nothing to 
the strength of the beverare. 

To remedy this inconvenience, T use the 
following simple contrivance. The cir- 
cular plate of tin, with a rod fastened to 
its centre, which serves as a rammer for 
pressing down the ground Coffee, has 
four small projecting square bars, of about 
one-tenth of an inch in width, fastened to 
the under side of it, and extending from 
the circumference of the plate to within 
about one quarter of an jnch of its centre. 

On turning this plate round its axis, by 
means of the. rod which serves as a handle 
to it, (the rod being made to occupy the 
axis of the cylindrical vessel,) the project- 
ing bars are made to level the ground 
Coffee; and after this has veen done, and 
not before, the Coffee is pressed toge- 
ther. 

This circular plate is pierced by a great 
number of small holes, which permit the 
water to pass through it, and it remains in 
the cylindrical vessel during the whole of 
the time that the Coffee is inaking. It res 
roses on the surface of the ground Coffee, 
and prevents i#s being thrown out of rts 
place by the water which is poured on it. 

The rod which serves as 2 handle to this 
circular plate is so short, that it does not 
prevent the cover of the cylindrical vessel 
trom being put down into its place. 


Discoceries and Improvements 
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[June 


After having made a great number of 
experiments, in order to determine what 
thickness is best for the layer of ground 
Coffee, | have found that two-thirds of an 
‘inch answers best for the Coffee in pUW= 
der, before it is pressed together, and 
that it ought to be so pressed, as to be re« 
duced to the thickness of something less 
than half an-inch, 


As a gill is a measure well known 
I shall adept it as a standard mea- 
sure for,a cup of Coffee; and as it is 
inconvenient to fill coffee-cups quite full to 
the brim, J shall propose coffee-eups to be 
made of the form and dimensions we 
now commonty have, or of a size proper 
for containing 8} cubic inches of liquor, 
when filled quite full to the brim. 


As a gillis equal to 7.1875 cubic inches, 
about seven-eighths only of the capacity 
of the cup will, in that. case, be occupied 
by the Coffee. Now I have found, by the 
results of a great number of experiments, 
that one quarter of an ounce averdupois of 
ground Coffee, is quite sufficient to make 
2 gill of most excellent Coffee, of the high- 
est possible flavour, and quite strong 
enough to be agreeable, 


And as the quantity of ground Coffee 
necessary for making.a cup of good Coffee 
just fills a cylindrical measure, which is 
1.15 inches m diameter and in height, its 
volume amounts to 1.1945 cube inches; 
consequently, a cylindrical vessel, (whi 
I shall call the stra‘ner,) proper for ma‘k- 
ing one cup of Coffee, must he of such dia- 
meter, that 1 1945 3 cubic inches of ground 

Coffee will fill it to the height of two-thirds 
of an inch, 


On making the computation, it will be 
found, that one inch and a half isthe most 
proper diameter for the strainer to be 
employed in making one single cup of 
good Coffee, 


And in order that workmen may not 
have the trouble of computing the heights 
of the cylindrical vessels, which I have 
cailed strainers, which contain thé water 
that is poured on the ground Coffee, I have 
given these heights in the followimg tabie. 
They have been determined on the suppo- 
sition, that the diameter of the vessel 1s 
always just equal to the diameter of the 
perforated bottom by which #it is closed 
below ; and that the quantity of water ie- 
cessary for making one cup of Coffee, i 
85 cubic inches. 
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A Tzble showing the diameters and heights of 
the cylivdrical vessels for strainers,) te be 
wsead in making the following quantities of 
Cofie. 

Quantity of 

Coffee tu be 

made at once. 


Diameter of Height of 
the strainer. the strainer. 


1 cup,....0... 14 inches,.... 54 inches. 


+ 
ZCUPSy reece 24 evens 54 
3 or 4cups,.. 23 ccove O 
§ or 6 cups,.. 34 coves SS 
7 or 8 cups,.. 4 cooee 5S 
9or lO cups, 4$ * we 5H 
1l or 12 cups, 5 cooee OF 


As there is so little difference in the 
heights of these strainers, and as a small 
additional height will be rather advanta- 
geous than otherwise, I would recommend 
them to be made all of the same height, 
viz. 5 inches in height. 

As these strainers must be suspended in 
their reservoirs, which are destined for re- 
ceiving the Coffee, and at such a height, 
that after all the Coffee has passed through 
the strainer, the bottom of the strainer 
may still be above the surface of the Coffee 
in the reservoir; it will be best to make 
the reservoir of a conical form, and just 
large enough above to receive the strainer 
in such a manner that it may be suspended 
in the reservoir by means of a narrow pro- 
jecting brim. 

The boiler in which the reservoir is sus- 
pended, may likewise be made conical, 
and of such diameter above, as to receive 
the reservoir in such a manner as to be 
firmly united to it. 

The reservoir and its boiler must be 
soldered together above, at their brims. 

The small quantity ef water which it 
will be necessary to put into the boiler, 
jn order that the reservoir for the Coffee 
may be surrounded by steam, may be in- 
troduced by means of a small opening on 
one side of the boiler, situated above, and 
near the upper part of its handle. 

The spout through which the Coffee is 
poured out, passes through the side of the 
boiler, and 15 fixed to it by soldering. 
‘The cover of the boiler serves at the same 
time as a cover for the reservoir, and fo? 
the cylindrical strainer, and it is made 
double, in order more effectually to cgnfine 
the heat. 

The boiler is fixed below to a hoop, 
made of sheet-brass, which is pierced with 
many holes. ‘This hoop, which is one 
inch in width, and which is firmly fixed to 
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the boiler, serves as a foot to it, when it 
is set down ona table, and it supports it in 
sich a manner, that the bottom of the 
boiler is elevated to the height of half an 
inch above the table, 

When the boiler is heated over a spirit- 
lamp, or over a small portable furnace in 
which charcoal is burnt, as the vapour 
from the fire will pass off through the 
holes made in the sides of the hoop, the 
bottom of the hoop will always remain 
quite clean, and the table-cloth will not be 
in danger of being soiled, when this coffee- 
pot is set down on the table. 

As the hoop is in contact with the boiler, 
in which there will always be some water, 
it will be so cooled by this water, as never 
to become hot shy to burn the table- 
cloth. . 

The bottom of the boiler may be clean- 
ed occasionally on the underside, with a 
brush or a towel, but it should not be 
made bright, for when it is bright, it will 
be more difficult to heat the water in it, 
than when it is tarnished and of a dark 
brown colour. 

But the sides of the boiler should* be 
kept as bright as possible, for when its 
external surface is kept clean and bright, 
the boiler will be less cooled by the sur- 
rounding cold bodies, than when its me- 
tallic splendour is impaired by neglecting 
to clean it.* — 





wenn me 


* IT havein my possession two porcelain 
tea-pots of the same form and dimensions, 
one of which is gilt all over on the outside, 
and might easily be mistaken for a gold 
tea-pot ; the other is of its natural white co- 
lour, both within and without; being neither 
painted nor gilt. When they are both 
filled at the same time with boiling water, 
and exposed to cool in the same room, that 
which is gilt retains its heat half as jong 
again as that which is not gilt. The times 
employed in cooling them, a given num- 
ber of degrees, are as three to twu. 

The result of this interesting experi. 
ment (which I first made about seven yeara 
ago,) affords a good and substantial reason 
for the preference which English ladies 
have always given to silver tea-pots. The 
details of this experiment may be seen in 
a paper published in the Memoirs of the 
French National Institute for the year 
1807. 

I have likewise a set of tea-cups, and 
another cf coffee-cups, which are gilt on 
the outside, and they preserve the heat of 
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The smal] quantity of water which is 
put into the boiler serves merely for gene- 
rating the steam which is necessary in or- 
der to keep the reservoir and its contents 
constantly boiling-hot. 

inorder that the flat bottom of the 
boiler may not smother and put out the 
fire, the Cz: of the small furnace or 
chafling-dish, which is used, must have six 
projecting knobs, at the upper part of it, 
each about one-quarter of an inch in height, 
on which the bottom of the boiler may 
rest. 

If these knobs (which may be the large 
heads of six nails), be placed at equal dis- 
tances from each other, the boiler will be 
well supported; and as the hot vapour 
from the fire will pass off freely between 
them, the fire wilt burn well. Asa very 
sma!l fire is all that can be wanted, no in- 
convenieuce whatever will arise from the 
heating of the boiler on the table, in a 
dining-room or breakfast-room, especially 
if a spirit lamp be used, and the quantity 
of heat wanted is so very small, when the 
water is put boiling hot into the boiler, 
that the expense for spirits of wine, 
would not, in London, amount to one 
penny a day, when Coffee is made twice 
a day for four persons. 

It is acurious fact, but it is nevertheless 
most certain, that in some cases, spirits of 
wine is cheaper, when employed as fuel, 
even than wood. With a spirit lamp, 
constructed on Argand’s principle, but 
with achimney made of thin sheet iron, 
which {[ caused to be made about seven 
years ago (and which has since become 
very common in Parist), | heated a suf- 
ficient quantity of cold water, to make 
Coffee for the breakfast of two persons, 
and kept the Coffee boiling hot, one hour 
after it was made ; with as much spirits of 





those liquids, much longer than China- 
cups which are not so gilt. 

Little advantage would be derived from 
gilding them ou the inside, and none at all 
if ney were filled quite full with the hot 
liquid, 

q have found, that all metals are alike 
useful in preserving heat (or cold), provid- 
ed their surfaces be quite clean and bright. 


T intend, if possible, to send one of 
these spirit lamps to England, with this 
Fssay, in order that it may be put into the 
hands of some workman there, who may 
be cisposed to imitate it, 
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wine as cost two sows, OF one penny Eng- 
lish money. 

As Coffee is very wholesome, and may 
be afforded at a very low price, many 
public advantages would be derived from 
the general introduction of it among all 
classes of society. 

One most important advantage, which, 
on a superficial view of the subject, is not 
very obvious, would most probably be 
derived from it. As Coffee possesses, in 
a high degree, an exhilarating quality, it 
would, in some measure, supply the place 
of spirituous liquors among the lower 
classes of the people. 

Those who work hard, standin reed of 
something to cheer and. comfort them, 
from time to time ; and it is greatly to be 
lamented that the sirong liquors now used 
for that purpose, are not only very un- 
wholesome and permanently debilitating, 
both to the mind and the body, but that 
their operation is accompanied by a pecn- 
liar species of madness, which renders 
those who are under the influence of it 
very mischievous, and so lost to all sense 
of decency and propriety, as to become 
objects of horror and aversion. 

The pleasing flow of spirits that is ex- 
cited by Coffee, has none of these baneful 
effects. 

Instead of irritating the mind, and ex- 


citing to acts of violence, it calms every 


turbulent and malevolent passion, and is 
accompanied by a consciousness of ease 
contentment, and good-will to all men, 
which is very different from that wild joy 
and unbridled licentiousness which accom- 
panies intoxication. 

Coffee is not only very wholesome, but 
when sweetened with sugar, is very nour- 
ishing. 

Halfa pint of the best Coffee, or twa 
full cups, may be made with half an ounce 
of ground Coffee, which, if “one pound 
averdupois weight of raw Coffee can be 
bought in the shops for twelve-pence ster- 
ling, will cost cely six-sevenths of a far- 
thing ; and ifa pound of brown sugar can 
be bought for one shilling, one ounce of 
sugar, which would be a large allowance 
fortwo cups of Coffee, would cost only 
three farthings ; consequently the materi- 
als for making half a pint of Coffee would 
cost less than one penny. 

But I must hasten to put an end to this 
Essay, which hasalready exceeded the limits 
to which I had hopes of being able to con- 
fine it. Being anxious that it might be 
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read by many persons, (as I thought that 
it would be very useful,) I felt the neces- 
sity of making it as short as possible, I 
shall conclude with a few observations on 
the means that may be employed for ren- 
dering the use of Coffee more general a- 
mong the lower classes of society. 

In the first place, the method of making 
good Coffee must be known 5 and the u- 
tensils necessary in that process must be 
so contrived, as to be cheap and durable, 
aud easy to be managed. 

For very poor persons, who cannot af- 
ford to buy a Coffee-pot, I shall recom- 
mend a very simple contrivance, by means 
of which Coffee may be made, and even 
in the highest possible perfection, 

The whole of this apparatus consists of 
a coffee-cup, which should hold about 
three quarters of a pint; and a strainer 
made of tin, which is suspended in it by 
ats brim, 

This coffee-cup should be cylindrical, 
and when ae in making one gill of 
good strong Coffee, should be three inches 
in diameter within, and three inches and a 
half deep, The lower part of the strainer 
is one inch and a half in diameter, and one 
inch deep ; and the upper part of it two 
inches and nine-tenths in diameter, and 
about one inch and a half in depth. 

The water which is poured on the 
ground Coffee should be boiling hot; the 
cup and the strainer having both been pre- 
viously heated, by dipping them into boil- 
ing water. 

As the Coffee will not be more than 
eight or ten minutes in passing through 
the strainer, it is probable that it will be 
quite as hot as it can be drank, after it has 
descended into the lower part of the cup ; 
but if it should be necessary to keep it 
hot alonger time, the cup may be placed 
in a small quantity of boiling water, con- 
tained in a small saucepan, or other fit 
vessel, placed near the fire. 

When all the Coffee has passed into the 
lower part of the cup the strainer may be 
taken away, and the cup may be covered 
with the cover of the strainer. 

As many persons may prefer coffee-pots 
made entirely of Staffurdshire-ware, porce- 
lain, or other pottery, to those made of 
the metals, not only on account of the 
low prices at which they may be afforded, 
but also.on account of their superior neat- 
ness and cleanliness, 

lt is necessary to state that when this 
seffce-pot is weed, it should be placed ia 
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boiling water to keep it hot, and it will be’ 
useful to cover the whole witha cylindri- 
val vessel turned upside down ; by which 
means both the strainer and the coffee-pot 
will be surrounded by hot steam, which 
will contribute very esseatially to the 
goodness of the Coffee. 

As soon as the Coffee has passed into 
the coffee-pot the strainer may be takea 
away, and the coffee-pot covered with the 
cover which is common to it, and to the 
strainer, 

I shall conclude by a few observations, 
on the means that may be used for pre- 
serving ready made Coffee, good for a 
considerable time in bottles. 

The bottles having been made very 
clean, must be put into clean cold water, 
in a large kettle, and the water must be 
heated gradually, and made to boil, in 
order that the bottles may be heated boil- 
ing hot. 

The Coffee, fresh prepared and. still 
boiling hot, must be put into these heated 
bottles, which must be immediately well 
closed with good sound corks, 

The bottles must then be removed iato 
acool cellar, where they must be kept 
well covered up in dry Sand, in order to 
preserve them from the light. 

By this means ready-made Coffee my 
be preserved good for a long time, but 
great care must be taken not to let it be 
exposed to the light, otherwise it will soon 
be spoiled. 

When wanted for use the Coffee must be 
heated in the bottle and before the corkis 
drawn ; otherwise a great deal of the aro- 
matic flavour of the Coffee will be lost in 
heating it. And in order thatit may be 
heated in the bottle without danger, the 
bottle must-be put into cold water, and 
this water must be gradually heated till 
the Coffee has acquired the degree of heat 
which is wanted. The cork may then be 
drawn, and the Coffee poured out, and 
served up. 

As good Coffee is very far from being 
disagreeable when taken cold, and as there 
is no doubt but it must be quite as exhila 
rating when cold as when it is taken hot, 
why should it not be made to supply 
the place of those pernicious drams of 
spirituous liquors which do so much 
harm? , 

Half a pinot of good cold Coffee, pro- 
perly sweetened, which would not cost 
more than halt a pint of porter, would be 
amuch more refreshing and exhilarating 
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draft; and would no doubt: be incompara- 
bly more nourishing. 5 

How much then must it be preferable to 
a dram of gin! 


METHOD OF TAKING IRON-MOULDS OUT 
OF COTTON. 


(From the Annals of Philosophy, June, 1813.) 


Every body knows that cottons of all 
kinds are apt to receive a dirty yellowish, 


or orange stain, from iron, which if al- | 


lowed to remain, gradually corrodes the 
cloth and forims a hole. At first these 
stains are easily removed by meaus of inu- 
fiatic acid, or any other diluted acid (ex- 
cept vinegar) ; but, after they have remain- 
ed for some time, acids have no effect 
upon them. It may be acceptable to 
to point out the method of - removing 
these moulds in such inveterate cases. 
The tron in them is in the state of red 
oxide ; andit appears, from various facts 
well known to chemists, that the red 
oxide of iron has a much greater affinity 
for cotton cloth than the black oxide. The 
object in view, therefore, should be to 
bring the iron in the mould to the state of 
black oxide ; after which, muriatic acid 
will easily remove it. Now there are 
two methods of doing this; both of which 
in the present case answer the pur 
poe completely. The first is to touch 
the mould with the yellow liquid form- 
ed by boiling a mixture of potash and 
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sulphur in water, called hydrogureted 
sulpburet of potash by chemists. The 
mould becomes iminediately black, and 
the action of diluted muriatic acid imme. 
diately effaces it. ‘The second method is 
to daub the mould over with ink so as to 
make it quite black. After this muriatie 
acid takes it out, as iu the former case, | 
conceive that this is occasioned by the ac- 
tion of the uutgalls in the ink, which re- 
duces the iron inthe mould to the state of 
black oxide. 








STEAM SBOAT. 


Itis long since vessels impelled by steam 
have been applied to all sorts of useful 
purposes vpon the great rivers in Ameri- 
ca, but it is only withio these few months 
that the same power was applied with suc- 
cess to that purpose .n Great-Britamn. Very 
lately, Mr. Henry Beil, for the “Helens- 
burgh baths, on the Clyde, constructeda 
boat, having a small steam engine adapt- 
edtoit; and so effectually succeeded in 


conveying passengers to. Greenock and , 


Helensburgh to their perfect satisfaction, 
that no less than four coaches plying be- 
tween Glasgow and Greenock have been 
recently discontinued. The distance from 
Glasgow and Greenock by water is 26 
miles, which is performed, in ordinary 
cases, in four hours, sometimes under 
three and a half, whatever the state of the 
wind or tide may be. 
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. LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


AGRICULTURE. 
TREATISE on the culture of Wheat, 
PX recommending asysicm of manage- 
ment, founded on the successful experience 
of the author; by a Practical Farmer, 
7s. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Private and Public Life 
of William Penn; by Thomas Clarkson, 
M.A, 2 vols. 

The Metrical Life of ‘Thomas Church- 
yard, Esq.; extracted from two of his pro- 
ductions of extreme rarity, one of which 
is preserved in the Bodleian Library, and 
the other in the Ashmolean Muscum, Ox- 
ford, 15s. 


“ DRAMA, 

At Home; a farce, in two acts, 25. 
Count Julian; atragedy, 5s, 6d. bds, 
EDUCATION, 

Grammatical Dialogues for Children ; 
by Miss Lloyd, 1s. 6d. 

Report of the Finance Committee of 
the Royal Lancasterian Institution for the 
Education of the Poor, for 19i2, 1s, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A Statistical Chart of Europe; uniting 
all that is most interesting ia the Geography 
of that portion of the globe ; and showing 
at one view, the territorial extent, the 
military strength, and the commercial im- 
portance of each State; containing the 
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name, situation, and boundaries; . thé 
Jength, breadth, and superficial extent; 
the absolute and comparative population ; 
the division and chief rivers; the vegetable, 
animal, and mincral productions; the 
principal ports and inland towns; with 
the manufacturesy commerce, relicion, ar- 
my, navy, revenue, current coins, linear 
measures, islands and colonies of each coun- 
try, from the most authentic sources; by 
Thomas Myers, A.M., 5s. 6d., or 10s.on 
rotlers, 

A Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geo- 
graphy, for the use of schools; by Samuel 
Butler, DD., 9s, bds, 

JURISPRUDENCE, 

A Treatise on the law of actions on 
penal statutes in general; by Isaac Espi- 
nasse, Esq., Barrister, 16s. 

: MISCELLANIES, 

The Timber Dealer’s Guide, in measur- 
ing and valuing Trees of any Dimensions 
or Qualities; by A. Crocker, Land and 
Tumber Surveyor, of Frome, 4s. 6d. 

Select Writings of Henry James Pye, 
Esq., 4.4 4s 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, in 
a Course of Lectures for the Board of Agti- 
cujture; by Sir Humphry Davy, 1..L.D., 
&e. 


A Statement of Facts connected with. 


the detection of the Imposture of Ain 
Moore, of Tutbury; by the Rev. High 
Richmond, A.M. 

Bija Ganita; or, the Algebra of the 
Hindus ; by Edward Strachey, 15s, bds, 

Account of the Performances of cele- 
brated Pedestrians; by Walter Thom, 
10s. 6d. bds, 

The Works of Damiano, Ruip Lopez, 
and Salvio, on the game of Chess; traus- 
lated by J. H. Sarratt, 12s. 

An Essay towards a Theory of Appara- 
tions ; by Johy Ferriar, M.D., .4s. 6d.bds. 

The Ladies’ Companion for visiting the 
Poor, 2s. 

Tale of Two Trading Companies, 2s, 6d, 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Essay on the hegaeay Study, and 
Use of Natural History ; by Charles Fother- 
gill, 8s. bds. 

A Dictionary of Botanical Terms, for 
the use of Students in Botany; by James 
Lee, 4s. bds. 

A Precursor to an Exposé on Forest 
Trees and Timber, &c.; by Capt. Lay- 
mans, 5s. 6d. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
A Lecture in proof of the system of 
ZELSAST MAG. NO, LIX. 
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Planets being inhabited; by James Mit- 
chell, M.A, ds. 6d 

A Treatise on New Philosophical In- 
struments; by David Brewster, L.L.D., 
18s. bds, 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

The Brothers in High Life; or, the 
North of Ireland; by Mrs. D. Juhnson, 1 5s. 
b is. 

St. Ousberg, the Carmelite Monk, ¢ 
vols, 

POETRY. 

The Giaour; a fragment of a ‘Turkish 
tale; by the Right Honourable Lord Bye 
ron, 4s. 6d, 

Fingal, a fine Eirin; in six cantos, with 
notes, intended ta delineate the manners 
and state of society in ancient Ireland, 9% 
beds, 

The Year; by the Rev. John Bidlake, 
DD., 10s, 6d. 

Althea; by a Nobleman, 2s, 

Jokeby ; a burlesque on Rokeby; in six 
cantos ; by an Amateur, 5s. 

The World before the Flood ; by James 
Montgomery, 12s. bds. 

Modern Poets; a dialogue in verse; 
containing some strictures on the poetr 
of Lord Byron, Southey, and others, 2s, 

POLITICS AND POLITJCAL ECONOMY. 

The Orange fnstitution ; a slight vketch, 
2s. 

Reasons for eolonizing the Island of 
Newfoundland ; by W. Carson, M.D., 
ls. 6d. 

Historical Sketches of Politics and Pub- 
lie Men, for the year 1812, (to be con- 
tinued annually,) 7s. bds. 

Considerations on the relative state of 
Great Britain, 4s. 

State of Sheelah’s Pulse ; being a concise 
view of the present state of public feeling; 
by Dr. Faustus — Dublin printed. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Observations on the use of the words 

“ Shall,” and ** Will,” 1s. 6d. 
SERMONS, 

Sermons by the Rev. Charles Barker, 
B.D. 

Discourses on Universal Restitution, de- 
livered to the Society of Protestant Dise 
senters near Bristol; by John Prior Estlin, 
L.L.D., 7s. bds. 

Lent Sermons, on an inquiry into the 
nature and design of Christ’s temptation 
in the wilderness; by H. Cotes, A.B. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Protestant’s Manual; or, 
Unveijed: being a brigf Exposision of the 
aTk 
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Doctrines and Errors of the Church of 
Rome; by a Member of the Church of 
Englanc, Is, 

A Short Statement of the Scripture Doc- 
trine of the Unity of God, and the person 
of bis som Jesus Christ; in a letter to a 
friend; by John Campbell, 6d. 


The pre-existence and Deity of the Mes- 
siah, asserted in answer to a Socinian 
primes lately published by John Camp- 

ell; by William A. Hails, 1s. 


An Attempt to illustrate and defend the 
Scripture doctrine of human depravity, 
the atonement, the unity of God, and the 
character of Jesus Christ, in answer to 


Mr. Hail’s pamphlet; by John Campbell, 
1s, 


A Narrative of the proceedings of the 
Society ¢alled Quakers, within the quarter- 
jy meeting for Lendon and Middlesex, 
against Thomas Foster, for openly pro- 
fessing their primitive dbctrines concern- 
ing the Unity of God, 10s. 6d. : 


VOYAGES, FOURS, AND TRAVELS. 


The History of Voyages and Discove- 
ries in the South Sea or Pacific Ocean; by 
Captain James Burney, R.N., Vol. 3d, 
#.2 Ys. 

A Voyage round the World, in the 
years 1802~4-5-6, by the command of his 
imperial Majesty, Alexander I.; translat- 
ed from the German, by Richard Belgrave 
Hoppner, Esq., £.2 12s. 6d. 

A Journey from London to St. Peters- 
burgh, by way of Sweden; by George 
Green, Esq, 7s. 6d. bds. 

Voyage dans le Nord de Europe; by 
A. Lamotte, £.2 2s. bds. 

Letters relative to.a Tour on the Con- 
tinent, in the vear 1812; by the Rey. 
C. F. A. Steinkopi¥, 3s. 6d, 

Letters from the Mediterranean ; con- 
raining a civjl and political account of Si- 
cily, Tunis, and Malta, with biographi- 
cal sketches, anecdotes, and obser vations, 
illustrative of the present: state of those 
countries, and their relative situation with 
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respest to the British Empire; by Edward 
Blaquiere, Esq., £.1 8s, 


ie 


Tae Library of John Horne Tooke, 
Foq., consisting of 805 lots, sold for 
#.1251 14s, Gd. ; among the articles were 
the following, which were enriched by 
his notes, 


; Gm & 

Burke on the French Revolu- 
Seiiassesecenees ones 8 12 0 
Godwin's Inquirer, ‘1797, joo 8°15 CO 
Hardy's Trial, 4 vols,.. %? BONS 
Tooke’s ditto, seuee ego cededesdl pe 1G 184 @ 
Harris Hermes, sobbed beedaseotice 16 0 @ 

Johnson’s Dictionary, purchas- 
ed by Major James,......... 300 0 0 
Locke on the Understand. ° 
Stags B WOR Bis gicoisisccars 13 0 O 
Locke's Works, folio,......... 18 O 0 
Loroth’s Grammar,............+ 510 0 
Anothet Copy,......ceseeeeees oi hh O 
L.ye,, Dict-Saxonicum,,....... . 340 0 
Monboddo on Language,..... 5 7 6 
Oswald on Common Sense,... 4 3 O 
Pioazi’s Synonymy,............ 413 0 

Ritson’s Remarks on Shake- 
BPOALE,«..-preereeererseeeenenes 17.26 


Skinner’ s esa Lexi- 


SIRT oiidedeclilsevksceesvecsiess PTY # 
Spelman’s Glossary,.. sooree ever GIT O 
Vossii Opera,.... cossosere 12:12 O 

Rare articles wnithiot his notes. 
191 A Lytel Treatise, called 

the Disputacyon, or Come 

plaint of the Herte, print- | 

ed by Winkin de Worde, 30 0 O 
194 Dives and Pauper, hy 

GAG hb iWiside csi dtas iS ier ccces. 1616 O 
499 Nychodemus’ Gospel .. 26 5 O 

570 A Booke on Purgatore, 17 0 0 
759 Virgil, by Stainghurst, 

DOOD cvivaincidstiines MA 


Upwards of a thousand persons attends 
ed the salc, and the books were divided 
ainong a hundred purchasers. 

| Morning Chronicle] 
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aPEECU OF RICHARD LOVELY EDGEWORTH, 


F3Q. AT A MEETING OF THE LANCAS- 
TERIAN INSTITUTION, May 81H, 1813. 


Richar@ Lovell Edgeworth, sq. one of 


the members of fhe Board of Education 
for Ireland, addressed the meeting as fol- 
lows:—-A stranger in this country, it is 
with the -armost diftidence, that I venture 
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to address this assembly, though I have 
been called upon in the most. flattering 
tranner by the Noble Maryuis, (of Lans- 
downe) whose mannet of mentioning me 
has paid “a life of laljiour with a line,’’* 


et ee = oe nee eee ae —-Seene —— — — - 
a 
——— 


* The Marquis of Lansdowne in a 
speech immediately preceding, had thus 
beautifully described the benefits of educa- 
tion unconfined and unrestricted by secta- 
rian limitations, “ 

“No person professixtg the name and 
eharactér of christian, would claim the 
monopoly of this or any other equally 
great, (if any equally great could be) in- 
tellectual improvement, for those profess- 
ing his own particular tenets 5 or seek to 
exclude any sect or church from partak- 
ing of that light, and receiving some rays 
of that kuowledge, which sliall be consi- 
dered as the common patrim of all; 
but did it follow that any chureh was to 
suffer, that any sect wasto be debarred in 
comparison with others; because all were 
made equally partakers of the boon. 
When in the progress of agticultural sci- 
ence and industry, commons were about to 
be inclosed, and wastes to. be cultivated, 
it was the object of those who directed 
it to previde that all the surrounding es- 
tates should share in their respective pros 

rtions, that all should feel a common 
atone in the new produce to be raised, 
So in the cultivation of that great intellee- 
tual waste, now happily beginning to as- 
sumhe the appearance of ag A it was 
hot to be desired that the whole should 
be engtossed by one description of per- 
sons, however respectable; or that more 
should be allowed to one set of opinions 
than to another ; but that all should re- 
main relatively the same; yet positively 
improved and exalted. Such were the 
feelings shewn, such were the principles 
acted upon by the Board of Education for 
Ireland, (one distinguished member of 
which, Mr. Edgeworth, they had the sa- 
tisfaction of seeing presest,) in theit able 
and luminous reports on the state of that 
¢ountry, a board, at the head of which 
le: be remembered to their honour, were 
two of cite most eminent prelates of the 
established church. Upon suck principles, 
he trdsted, this society would continue to 
act; but in so doing, he at the same 
time trusted that they would cordially co- 
operate with their feilow-labourers in the 
same vine-yard; and that this institution 
a» it was the first which adopted the new 
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‘ 
Though uttefly unprepared, I am glad to 
have this public opportunity of stating 
the facts for which an appeal has been thus 
unexpectedly madé to me. I rejoice in 
bearing testimony to the liberal conduct 
of the Board of Education in Ireland, on 
which the noble Marquis has pronounced 
such a well deserved eulogium. Several 
of the high dignitaries in the church of 
Ireland have shewu a sincete desire to 
unite persons of different sects in obtaining 
the great blessing of national education. 
ladeed to the head of that church may 
justly be ascribed the wise, and. concilia- 
tory provisions contained in the .reportes 
alluded to. The desire to unite, and not 





a === 


SaaS 
system, asit was originally taught by Mr. 
Lancaster, so it would be the first in set. 
ting an example of liberality to others, and 
laying the foundation of harmony amongst 
all. When he reflected on the relation 
which the different systems of education, 
such as those of Dr, Bell and Mr. Lancas-« 
ter bore to each other, it reminded him 
forcibly of a beautiful passage of a great 
writer on the discovery of truth, who 
said he cotild never bring himself to be- 
lieve that the discovery of one truth could 





possibly hurt -or obstruct the progress of — 


any othet whatsoever ; for {said he) they 
all partake of one coitimon éssence, like 


drops that fall separately iuto the river, - 


mix themselves at once with the stteam, 
and strengthen the general current. 
“In the full confidence that such would 


be the general sentiment of this meeting, » 


he should propose, 

“That we have seed with the deepest 
regret, those feelings of jealousy and dis- 
trust which have produced a party spirit, 
and caused a partial separation between 
the friends of different systems of educa- 
tion, all of which, aceording to their res- 

ective merits, are entitled th our appro- 

tion, and that we will cordially em- 
brace every opportunity of co-opetating 
with othefs who are embarked if the 
game cause, to the ultimate success of 
which we conceive, harmony to be indis- 
pensable, and of applying our common 
theans to a common object, that of com- 
Taunicating with incredsed facility the 
benefit of knowledge to every class and 
description of youth in this cogntry, and 
supplying the means of insttucting them 
in the duties of civil life, and in the prin- 
ciples of christianity as professed oy theiz 
parents.” 








Pena aed 
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to separate, schools for different religious 
persuasions isthere expressly stated. At 
the same time, the commissioners of the 
Irish Board of Education have left it in 
the power of these who may hereafter 
superintend the foundation of the schools 
m Ireland, to establish wherever it 
may be required separate schools for 
Roman Catholic and Protestants, by 
this means to prevent any attempt 
to exclude Catholic masters. It was 
supposed that the separation would 
seldom be necessary ; but it was hoped 
that whenever it should occur, it might 
give rise to competition between the 
schools, and might produce its usual effect, 
exertion, both on the part of the masters 
and of the scholars. The Board trusted, 
that wherever there were two schools, 
the one Protestant, and the other Catho- 
lic, the best master would soon draw all 
the pupils to his school. Asto the scheme 
of proselytism’ it was abandoned, not 
merely professedly but sincerely, and in 
reality. The enlightened Protestant cler- 
gy of Ireland disdaining to have recourse 
to any mean arts for the extension of 
Protestantism, have determined’ to rely 
upon the force of truth and time. The 
strongest pledge of sincerity on this point 
has been given by the Irish Board of Edu- 
¢ation, who have recommended — that 
Commissioners should be chosen from the 
laity’ both of the Catholic and Protestant 
persuasion, to carry on the plan of edu- 
cation, which has been proposed m our 
Report. 

‘Vhe’ Board of Education im Ireland 
have been well aware, that to have good, 
and if possible, English sehool-masters for 
the various schools, which they” hope to 
see established isan object of the first neces- 
sity. Therefore we must look with great 
satisfaction upon the plans now proposed 
by this soeiety, for this important pur- 
pose. To educate youth in all parts of 
the United Kingdom upon one general 
plan, which shal) leave religiows opinions 
fairly to the superintendance of the iminis- 
ters of every religiew professed in the 
empire, is the only means of truly and ef- 
fectually utiiting all the subjects in the 
British dominions. 

We may by laws regulate the comimer- 
ciat, political relations of these islands, 
but nothing exeept a diffusion of know- 
ledge, a general, and well regulated sys- 
tem of education for the lower classes of 
the people, can secure a rational attaeh- 
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It has been said that knowledge is power. 
Some have secretly felt, and some have 
openly avowed, that much power should 
not be encrusted to the people ; but this is 
narrow and short-sighted policy ; this 
argument confutes itself. The power 
given by knowledge tends to preserve ; 
that ofignoratice to destroy. Knowledze is 
not only power, but itis safety and happi- 
ness ; and surely no benevolent or rational 
mind could wish, even if the wish were 
politic, or possible of accomplishment, no 
benevolent mind could wish to make hap- 
piness a monopoly. No ; the benefits of 
education are now thrown open to the 
people at large, and it is generally under- 
stood and believed, I trust, that tuman 
creatures are not only virtuous in propor- 
tion to their knowledge, but also good ia 
proportion to their happiness. 

We have now only to hope that this 
new and enlarged domain of education, 
this qwasfe of human intellect, which ac- 
cording to the happy and just expression 
of the enlightened Marquis, has by the 
exertions of different individuals been en- 
closed, and prepared for cultivation, 
should he sowed with none but good seed. 
The utmost care should be taken in che 
selection of all books, whether of instruc- 
tion or amusement, that are permitted in 
the schools for the education of the peo- 
ple. ‘Fhe necessity for this caution has 
been pointed out by the Commissioners of 
the Irish Board of Education, ahd [ con- 
sider their having pressed this truth upon 
public attention, as one of the most impor- 
tant and useful perts of their reports, 
After the people have once learned to 
read, it becomes of the greatest conses 
quence what they read, especially as their 
avidity or books will be in proportion to 
their intelligence, and consequently ta 
their powers of becoming either eminent- 
ly good and safe, or eminently bad and 
dangerous members of society. Of the 
eagerness of the lower Irish to obtain 
education for their children, notice has 
been taken in the reports, and alluded to 
in the communications to our Board, The 
facts are not exaggerated. ‘They are 
stronger even than have been stated. ‘| iese 
good dispositions in the lower classes have 
been encouraged by the higher. The 
noblemen and country gentlemen of Ire- 
land, happily for the country, and for 
themselves, have gradually been turning 
their attention to this impertant point, 
and now a general conviction. that the peo- 


ment to our monarch and ous constitution,» ple ought to be instructed, and a generat 
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enthusiasm upon the subject has been 
awakened. To the ladies, as well as to 
the gentlemen of Great-Britain, the pub- 
lic is indebted for judicious and _persever- 
ing exertions in this great cause. 

With meritorious activity, many ladies 
of high rank have given that time, which 
others sacrifice to selfish and transient a- 
musement, to these objects of benevolent 
and permanent utility. Numerous schools 
have been established under their auspices 
in ows part of the British dominions. 
These ladies have done great good, not 
ouly positively by that which they have 
established, buc still more by the influ- 
ence of theirexample, ‘They are bringing 
virtue into fashion; the fashion will be 
followed: their exertions will be imitated ; 
and the benetit to society will be iacalcu- 
lably great. The wise ancients thought 
the education of youth best committed to 
the care of women during the first years of 
childhood, though they afterwards trusted 
to men to form the manly character. Io 
these days, and in these times, we are 
recurring to similar wisdom. It may be 
observed that female powers of persuasion, 
and of conciliation are peculiarly adapted 
to draw together opposing parties and o- 
pinions; and female influence in this 
point of view must be peculiarly import- 
aut wherever such differences may pre- 
vail. I am happy to bear testimony to 
the beneficial effects of their exertions in 
Ireland, and I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning in~ particular one public esta- 
blishment in Dublin; which, within these 
few years, by their means, and under their 
sole protection, has been reformed, and 
raised from a_ state of wretchedness, of 
infamous neglect, which called forth the 
interference of the legislature, to a state 
of order, cleanliness, health, and happi- 
ness ; to a condition which renders that 
institution an honour to our country.. I 
speak of the Foundling. Hospital of Dublin, 
Whether such ctabbdananad are benefici- 
al or injurious, whether they preserve 
lives that would otherwise be lost, or en- 
courage profligacy, are questions which 
the Board of Education are not called up- 
on to examine, but they have pronounced 
in their reports a just eulogium on the 
manner in which this institution is now 
conducted. 

Whilst { speak of the meritorious and 
persevering exertions of ladies, numerous 
instances of their utility and success, i 
promoting our present objects will occur 
te all whe hear me, and therefore I~ trust 
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I express the general sentiment when f 
move ; 

“ That as moral and religious habits in 
the female sex, formed by suitable educa- 
tion constitute the chief excellence of civil ' 
society, the thanks of this meeting are 
hereby given to the Duchesses of Bedford, 
Richmond, and Northumbérland, * the 
Countess Dowager of Ormond, the Coun- 
tesses Spencer, Jersey, and Charleville, 
and co all other ladies who have patronized 
schools on the Lancasterian system, for 
the female poor, And this meeting hopes 
that by the zealous efforts of ladies of 
rank and influence, such dispositions will 
be generally formed in the sex, as shalf 
tend to banish those licentious habits 
which sap the foundation of national vir- 
tue and prosperity.” : 

After the anniversary dinner of the Lan- 
casterian Institution on the 1h of May, 
1813, Mr. Fox read the Treasirer’s report 
of the cvilections made that day, amount- 
ing to about £1100, Amongst other dona- 
tious he announced one from Miss Edge 
worth, which was greeted with loud accla- 
mations of applause. | 

Mr, Fox also stated the receipt of a do 
nation from an anonymout person, for 
500 guineas, through the haods of Mr. 
W. Allen, which he stated was a proof 
that the Institution was not without great 
and generous friends, (The most rapiurous 
sentiments were observable amongst the company 
on receiving this communication, ard three hearty 
cheers announced the joy and admiration of the 
auditors.) 

The Duke of Kent, by the permission 
of the chairman, rose to propose the 
health of a gentleman present, than 
whom there had not been a more able ad- 
vocate for education, upon the Lancasie- 
rian plan in Ireland. He meant no less « 
man than Mr. Edgeworth, the father of 
the lady whose name had been just mene 
tioned as a subscriber to the funds of the 
Institution. ‘The success of the Lancaste- 
riau system in Ireland had $een in a great 
measure owing to the unremitting zeal of 
Mr. Edgeworth ; and to him was attribu- 
table the gratifying circumstance that the 
plan was now under the immediate patron 
age of the Primate of Ireland. His Roy- 
al Highness concluded by proposing the 
health of Mr, Edgeworth and his daugh- 
ter, which was received with) high satis- 
faction, and drank with rapturous ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Edgeworth said, he did not know 
how to retura thanks for the high honour 
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that had been coriferred upon him, It was 
not hisinteation to have obtruded himself 
on the attention of the meeting, but the 
handsome manner in which allusion fad 
been made both to himself and to the 
Board of Education to which he had the 
happiness to belong, rendered it impossi- 
ble that he should sit silent: He felt infi- 
nite pleasure in stating to the meeting, 
that the Buard of Education in Ireland 
had laid the foundation of that system, 
which if pursued by the Parliament of the 
United Fingdom, would raise that coua- 
try as high in intellectual endowments as 
any country in Europe. The Archbishop 
of Armagh had been the person who 
stood foremost in that Board to dispel all 
those bigotted religious distinctions, which 
stood in the way of the education of the 
poor. To his knowledge, that great cha- 
racter, in his own diocese, and near his 
own palace, had established a school 
which was «pen equally to the Catholic, 
to the Prote#tant, and to the Dissenter. 
To have opehed such a school was a great 
deal for such a man, but to see it attended 
with su was still more flattering, 
What application had been made to that 
worthy pers@nage, and from whiat quar 
tets, he would not erpress, but he knew 
that every attempt had been made to 
shake the opinions of those dignified cler- 
gymen, who had supported the Board of 
Education in Ireland; and he also knew 
that these attempts had failed. It was 
said that doubts had arisen as to the ex- 

i of promoting one general ques- 
een hoa He Bald Saly say; from 
his knowledge, that at the present mo- 
ment no such doubts were observable. He 
would not now take up the time of the 
mecting in descanting on the advantages 
of edycation at large. This was a subject 
which was pertectly understood, and 
which required no comment from him. In 
adverting to this topic, however, he could 
not help observing, that whatever success 
attended the endeavours of the noble 
Chairman and his illustrious supporters, 
in the promotion of the Lancasterian sys- 
tem at the pres¢nt mioment, no eye could 
look forward, or imagination conceive, 
what it would produce after one genera- 
tion, Nothing could be more certain than 
that a vast deal of talent and yenius lay dor- 
mant for the want of proper education ; 
and he had no doubt when thiat blessing 
was extended, that “ many a flower which 
had been bern to blush unseen,” would 
display thei? buautiesto the world, Many 
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Hampdens would do honour fo their coun: 


- as patriots, and many Miltons would 
add to ‘ite literary celebrity. While ad. 
verting to the Board of Education in Ire: 
land, he thought it proper to state a cir. 
cumstance which was not generally known, 
namely, that it was entirely owing to the 
exertions of the Duke of Bedford when 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland*, that this 
Board was instituted ; and that he had 
been appointed a member of that Board 
by the Duke without any previous inti« 
mation. Finding suth a cause in progress 
as general education, he felt ‘most anrious 
to use every exertion in his power to for- 
ward it. He found the most respectable 
individuals in the kingdom embarked in 
this great cause, and if it went on, and 
the legislature granted to it that support 
which it so eminently deserved, and pass« 
ed such enactments as were calculated to 
give it encouragement, he did not hesi- 
tate to say, that it would in a short time 
arrive at perfeetion. 


ee 


TO THE ELECTORS AT WESTMINSTER, 
ASSEMBLED AT THE CROWN AND AN- 
Cuo0R. 

May 24th, 18139. 
GENTLEMEN, 

- “Te is truly mortifying to me, to be 

compelled, by the state of my health, to 

omit the discharge of most important du- 
ties, and to forego the satisfaction of meet. 
ing my constituents, in the Independent 

Electors of Westminster, upon this anni-+ 





* The Duke of Bedford had previously 
alluded to the Board of Education formed 
during his administration, and under his 
auspices in the following terms 

“It ts with peculiar satisfaction, 
1 observe from the fourteenth report of 
the Board of Education in Ireland, that 
the principles of the Lancasterian system 
have been fully recognized and aeted up- 
on in that country. ‘This circumstance, I 
am led to believe, is in a great measure 
attributable to the exertions of Mr 
Edgeworth, a man whose meritorious con- 
duct has gained the watm respect of per 
sons in this country ; and whose philan- 
thropic efforts in Ireland heve elicited the 
love and admiration of his fellow-subjects. 
Those who pursue a similar liberal and 
enlightened course, it is gratifying to re+ 
fiect, will receive the sweetest of all pos- 
2. . 
sible earthly rewards, the approbation of 
their own conseieuce. 
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wersary, in Commemoration of an election 
so honourable to you, and so flattering to 
me. 


“J think it, however, my duty, to re-. 


new before you this day my unchanged, 
and, I believe, unchangeable political 
principles, which, form the bond of our 
union, and, | trust, of a great majority of 
the people of England, practically exem- 
plified in a steady adherence to the deter- 
mination of exerting every effort in our 
power to obtain the restoration of the peo- 
ple to their rational and constitutional 
right of choosing their own representatives 
in the Commons House of Parliament. I 
am well aware of the danger to which 
every man exposes himself, who, in these 
times, avows sentiments hostile to the 
power of acorrupt oligarchy in a falsely 
denominated representation of the people. 
No one has more canse to know the un- 
constitutional stretches of that power, than 
] have; and, although it is the conduct of 
a madman to expose himself to danger for 
chimerical good, and highly culpable to 
utter sentiments favourable to popular tu- 
mult and disorganizing regulated society, 
it is nevertheless as culpable, and more 
pusillanimous, to shrink from supporting 
opinions conducive to the benefit of man- 
kind, and to desert the cause of liberty 
and humanity, by timid palliation, or 
mean subterfuge, from the fear of offend- 
ing any power. . 

“ Gentlemen, it may appear superfluous, 
annually to assure my constituents of that 
of which they entertain no doubt, my une 
shaken attachment to the great constitu- 
tional principle of free representation. If, 
however, we reflect on the numerous and 
melancholy desertions from, or the luke- 
warm or heartless support afforded to this 

reat national ‘cause, by some of its ear- 
iest and most powerful advocates; when 
political apostacy is become so very com- 
mon, when we can number among its vo- 
taries so many, who, not long since, were 
reverenced for their patriotism, and whose 
abilities, exerted in defence of our liberties, 
at the commencement of this wicked aud 
unhappy war, excited universal admira- 
tion and esteem; we may, perhaps, think 
renewed professions of political faith ne- 
cessary to keep alive one another’s zeal, 
and to prevent us from giving way to des- 
pair: never, however, was there less 
cause for despair than at the present time. 
} am persuaded, the public are at length 
aware of the bearings of this great mea- 
sure, and, unless | am much misinformed, 
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petitions are likely to be pouring in from 
all quarters in its support. The rapacity 
of the borough factions, the prodigality 
and profusion, as fae yates * ry 
of public expenditure, equ 

the severity and unconstitutional rene of 
public exaction, compel many bi to 
reflect on their slavish condition, to 
perceive that their sinecure ; 
Commissioners of accounts, and other 
wretched devices of sham reform, or 
economical reform, relieve the public 
burthens as much as the famous. enki 
fund scheme pays the public debt. As 
to the objections to our principles, they 
must be urged, not against us, bot against 
Montesquieu, Sidney, Locke, Somers, 
Blackstone, and a host of authorities whence 
they are derived, sources of political ine 
formation, names reverenced even up to 
this time; writings in which reason add 
truth, embodied, stand impregnable bule 
warks against the attacks of sophistry, 
venality, and falsehood; under their ban- 
ners, we hope to fight successfully the 
good fight, and to stem the torrent of cor- 
ruption, which otherwise bids fair to syb- 
due the freedom of our country, 

“ Gentlemen, we are represented as 
dangerous persons, democrats, &c.; since 
our enemies give us the name, we will not 
disclaim it; it isan honest name, and only 
means those who are for the people hav- 
ing their just share of power; but we are 
far from being promoters of anarchy and 
confusion; we propose the means by 
which they can probably in the end be 
avoided, a timely, temperate, and effectual 
reform, ‘ Early reformations,” says Mr, 
Burke, “ are amicable arrangements.” 
But strong as our sentiments upon this sub- 
ject are, they will, I trust, always be des 
livered with temper; for, | am persuaded, 
the cause of truth has never been promot. 
ed. by virulence and abuse. ‘These are 
weapons to be left to our opponents, and 
are the constant and last resource of ex» 
posed knavery, and defeated malice, , 

“ Gentlemen, it used to be pretended, 
that the House of Commons was not,core 
rupt, but now that being “ as notorious 
as the sun at noon-day,” our ad-ersaries 
turn round upon us, and unblushingly 
contend that it eught to be corrupt, so. that 
the satirical poct is not mistaken when he 
says, 

‘There's nothing bolder than a woman 


caught ; 
Guilt gives them courage to maintain their, 
fault.’ | 
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But this is a doctrine which will never go 
down lotg with any nation; and those in- 
terested in the continuance of atuses are 
upon their last fegs when compelled to 
avow them. They call us factious, des- 
dee men. Their idea of a good citizen 

just the reverse of Solon’s ; he thought 
it criminal not to take a part in the poli- 
tical interests of the community. These 
modern Solons appear to think, that this 
selfish apathy is the perfection of patriot- 
ism, or only inferior to those “ ardent 
minds” whose zeal outruns discretion in 
obedience to the ‘powers that be, so let 
the * Devil be honoured for his burning 
throne.” 

“For my part, I shall ever think, that 
the best virtue consists in majntaining hu- 
man liberty, and the best virtue of an 
Englishman in an intrepid support of the 
common rights of Englishmen; and I 
should think 1 ill performed my duty to 
God of my neigzhbour, did I not dare to 
make use of the reason God has given 
me, ot had not manliness to utter the result 
of it. 

* With these sentiments, and with the 
utmost gratitude and devotion, I beg leave 
to sithscribe myself, 

* Gentlemen, 
* Your obedient, humble servant, 
“ F, Buapert.” 


es ee 
VACCINATION. 


Royal College of Surgeons® 

- We, gh 3 names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, deeply impressed with the many 
fatal instances of the Smal!- pox which have 
lately happened, and which daily occur, 
in the metropolis and in various towns of 
the kingdom; convinced that such events 
are, in a great degree, consequences of 

itt eo 
* To exhibit the benefits of Vaccination, 
the following acconuts are subjoined. 

’ A Report has been lately made to the 
class of physical sciences of the Imperial 
_ institute, by which it is stated, that out of 

2,671,662 persons vaccinated in France, 
7 authenticated cases appear of pa- 
tients having afterwards taken the small. 
= 
By the Glasgow bills of mortality, it ap- 
pears, that 49 persons died by the small- 
pox in 1811, and in 1812 only 24 persons. 

But prior to the introduction of Vaccina- 

ion, several hundreds annually died of the 


“pox. . 
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the support and propagation of that dis. 
ease by ihoculation; and fully satisfied of 
the safety and security of Vaccination; 
from a consequent sense of ditty to the 
community, do hereby engage ourselves, 
to each other and to the public, not to 
inoculate the small-pox, unless, for some 
special reason, after Vaccination; but to 
pursue, and, to the utmost of our power, 
promote the practice of Vaccination. And 
further, we do recommend to al] the mem- 
bers of the College, of correspondent opi- 
nions and sentiments of duty, to enter 
into similar engagements. 


Master, Thomson Forster. 
Governors, Everard Home, Wm. Blizard.. 
Assistants. 


James Earle. William Norris, 


G. Chandler. James Ware. 
Charles Blicke. J. A. Hawkins. 
T. Keate. P. Knight. 

J. Heaviside. Ludford Harvey. 
Henry Cline, William Lynn. 


David Dundas, 
John Chariton. 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, 7th April, 1818. 


— 


John Abernethy. 


PETITION FROM LEICESTER FOR PARLIA- 
MENTARY REFORM. 

A requisitiop was lately signed. by forty 
of the most respectable inhabitants of Lei- 
cester, to Mr. Fox, the niiyor, to con- 
vene a public meeting for the purpose of 
petitioning Parliament for a repeal of the 
triennial’ and septennial acts, Mr. Fox 
having, as the head of a close corporation, 
refused to grant the request, a meeting 
took place at the Bowling ‘green, at which 
Walter Ruding, Esq. presided. After 
speeches, which evinced great learning 
and ability, from. Mr. Ruding and Mr. 
Ryley, some spirited Resolutions were 
agreed to, together with the following pe- 
tition, which is admirably drawn, and 
coritains a condensed viéw of the wishes 
and arguments of the petitioners.’ 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom. The Humble Pctition of the inhas 
bitants of Leicester, 

Showeth, 

That the House of Commons, as at pre- 
sent constituted, doth not fully and -fairl 
represent the people of England, nor spea 
their sentiments, according to what 
petitioners conceive to be the principles 
of the constitution, which they consider 
*as a grievance, and therefore, with all be- 
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coming respect, lay their complaint before 
your honourable house. 

In affirming that your honourable house 
is not an adequate representation of the 
people of England your petitioners do 
but state a fact, which, if the word “ Re- 
presentation” be accepted in .its fair and 
obvious sense, they are ready to prove, 
and which they think detrimental co their 
interests, and contrary to the spirit of the 
constitution, 

How far this inadequate representation 
is prejudical to their interests, your peti- 
tioners apprehend, they may be allowed 
to decide for themselves; but how far it is 
contrary to the spirit of the constitution, 
they refer to the consideration of your 
honourable house. 

Your petitioners complain, that the elec- 
tive frauchise is so partially and so une- 
qually distributed, that it is only exercised 
once in seven years ; that the right of vot- 
ing is regulated by no uniform or rational 
principle ; and that the majority of your 
honourable house is elected by less than the 
two-hundredth part of the people to be re- 
présented, 

Of the complicated rights of voting, 
your petitioners have also a great reason 
to complain, for, from the caprice with 
which they have been varied, and the ob- 
scurity in which they are néw involved by 
time and ‘contradictory decisions, they are 
become a sourte. of infinite confusion, liti- 
gation, and expense; for the management 
and conduct of polls is committed to re- 
turning officers, who, from the nature of 
the proceedings, must be invested with 
extensive and discretionary. powers, and 
who, it appears by every volume of your 
Journals, have but too often exercised 
those powers with the most gross partiality, 
and the most scandalous corruption, 

Of elections arranged with such little 
regard to the accommodation of the par- 
ties ; acknowledged to require such a length 
of time to complete, and trusted to the 
superintendence of such suspicious agents, 
vour petitioners might easily draw out a 
detail of the enormous expense; and, in 
addition to this, they. cannot but notice, 
with abhorrence, the destruction of public 
mora's, by the shameful and almost gene- 
ral system of perjury, bribery, and cor- 
ruption, which is not only practised with 
the most unblushing effrontery, but at- 
tempted to be justified, and even gloried 
in, to the eternaf disgrace of the par- 
ties. é my : 

Your petitioners likewise complain of 

BELFAST MAG. NO. L} | 
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that extensive system of private patronage, 
which is so repugnant to the spirit of free 
representation, an encreasing evil, and an 
abuse which obviously tends to exclude the 
great mass of the people from any sub- 
stantial influence in the election of the 
Housé of Commons, and which, in its pro- 
gress, threatens to usurp the sovereignty 
ef the country, to the equal danger of the 
King, the Lords, and the Commons. 

Your petitioners are more alarmed at 
the progress of private patronage, because 
it is rapidly leading to consequences which 
menace the very existence of the, constitu- 
tion; because it tends to overthrow the 
independence of ‘the House of Commons; 
and becuse it gives to individuals that un- 
just property, in the liberty of ‘their fel- 
low citizens, which no individual ought 
to possess. 

Anxious to restore, and preserve in its 
original purity, a constitution they love 
and admire, your petitioners beseech your 
honourable hovse to take such measures 
asto your wisdom may seem meet, to re- 
move the evils arising from che present un- 
equal, unjust, and ruinous state of the re- 
presentation; and to regulate the right of 


voting upon an uniform+and edguitable- 


principle; and finally, to shorten the du- 
ration of Parliaments; and by removing 
the causes of that confusion, litigation, 
and expense, with which they are at pre- 
sent conducted, to render new and fre- 
quent elections, what their ancestors at the 
Revolution asserted them to be, the means 
of a happy union and good agreement be- 
tween the King and people. 


scalping 
TREATY OF UTRECHT, ARTICLE 18th, 


“Jt shall be lawful for all and singular 
the subjects of the Queen of Great Britain, 
and of the Most Christian King, to sail 
with their ships, wirh all manner of liber- 
ty and security, no distinctions being 
made who are the proprietors of the mer- 
chandize laden thereon from any port to 
the places of those who are now, or shall 
hereafter be, at enmily with the Queen 
of Great Britain, or of the Most Christian 
King; it shall likewise be lawful for the 
subjects and inhabitants aforeseid to. sail 
with the ships ard merchandize aforee 
mentioned, and to trade with the same 
liberty and security from the places, -ports, 
and havens of those who are enemies of 
both or of either party, without, any, op- 
position or disturbance whatscever, not 
orly directly frum the places of the ene. 
$86 
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my aforementioned to neutral places, but 
from one pl ice belonging to an enemy, to 
another place belonging to an enemy, 
whether they be under the jurisdiction of 
the same prince, or under several. And 
it is now stipulated concerning ships and 
goods, that ¥ree ships shallalso give FREE- 
DOM fo goods, and th at every thing shall 
be deemed free and exempt, which shall 
be found on board the ships belonging to 
either of the confederates, although the 
whole lading, or any part thereof, shall 
pertain to the enemies of either ; and ex- 
cepting the contraband of war, aud ports 
actually blockaded. 


—— 


THE ADDRESS OF THE ROMAN CATHO- 
LICS OF IRELAND, 1310 HER ROYAL 
BIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
ON EER ESCAPE FROM THE CONSPI- 
RACY. 


“ May it please your Royal Highness, 

“We, the Roman Catholic People of 
Treland, beg leave to cfler our unfeigned 
congratulations on your providential escape 
from the Conspiracy which so lately ene 
dangered both your lite and honour; a 
Couspiracy, unmanly in it8 motives, un- 
natural in ns object, and unworthy in its 
means; a Conspiracy, combining +o mone 
strous an union of Turpitude and Treason, 
that it is diflicult to say, whecher Royalty 
wou!d have suffered more from its success, 
than Human Nature has from its concep- 
tion! Our alleciance is not less shocked 
at the inlernabsp rit gta would sutly the 
Diadem, by breathing on its most precious 
ornament the Virtue of its Wearer, than 
our best feelings are at the imhospitable 
baseness, wl hich would betray the innocence 
of a Female, ina Land of Strangers £1 

“ Deem it not disrespecttul, ilustrious 
Lady, that, from a people proverbially 
ardent in the cause of the detenceless, the 
shout of virtuous congratulation should re- 
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ceive a feeble echo. Our Harp has been 
long unused to tones of gladness, and our 
hills but faintly answer the unusual accent. 
Your heart, however, can appreciate the 
silence inflicted by SurrearinGc; and ours, 
alas! feels, but too acutely, that the com. 
miseration is sincere, which flows from 
SYMPATHY. 

‘Let us hope, that, when congratulat- 
ing Virtue in your Royal Person, on ber 
signal triumph over the perjured, the pro- 
flizate, and the corrupt, we may also re- 
jeice in the completion of its consequences, 
Let us hope, that the society of your only 
child again solaces your dignified retire. 
ment, and that, to the misfortune of being 
a Wipowep Wires, is not added the pang 
of being a Cutitptess Motruer! 

« but if, Madam, our hopes are not 
fulfilled, if, indeed, the ery. of an indig- 

nant and unanimous people is disregarded, 
console yourself with the reflection, that, 
though your exiled Daughter may not hear 
the precepts of Virtue from your lips, she 
may, at least, study the practice of it in 
your example.” 


a 
MERITS OF SAMUEL WHITBREAD, 


Extracted from an Address to her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales, from the inhabi- 
tants of the town of Bedford, 

** We fee! no common exultation in being 
the electors of a representative to the 
British Parliament, who has taken a pro- 
minent part in vindicating the insulted 
honour of vour Royal Highness; while 
his exertions claim our gratitude, they do 
not excite surprize ; for, wherever -inno- 
cence is to be defended ; oppression coun 
teracted ; the Irberty and interest of the 
country supporied ; or the welfare and 
happiness of mankind pleaded ; there we 
Jook tor him among the foremost, and we 
have never been disappointed.” 





wt 


MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS, 





O* the 24:h ult. the Catholic re- 
lief bill, as it is called, was 


abandoned for the present session of 
Parliament ; and on the 25th, as if 
it were to appear that no time was 


to be lost, leave was moved for a 
revival of the statutes which pre- 
vented improper persons from hav- 
ing arnis in Ireland, ‘The motion 
was mide by the Irish secretary, 
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who is ludicrously denominated 
“orange peel,” and who in his di 
plomatic career, transferred over as 
he is from Lord Lieutenant to 
Lord Lieutenant, until there be 
an open for a more permanent sta- 
tion, will probably excuse this 
harmless play of words ina poopie 
light-hearted and loose-tongued in 
the - midst of all their misery. 
But Ireland is (and we may add is 
likely to continue) in that state of 
barbarism and ferociousness which 
requires the strong hand of the law, 
and measures even more decisive 
than the present to maintain public 
tranguillity and private safety ; “the 
necessity of the measure must apo- 
logize for its introduction so ungra- 
cious as to the time, and so indeco- 
rous in its coincidence with the re- 
jection of the bill.” In this discus- 
sion the Irish members in opposition 
seemed to have acquiesced both in 
the prescribed line of public policy, 
and the truth of the facts brought to 
support it. One of these facts, as 
they are always called, relative toa 
lawless banditti of fifty having at- 
tacked at night with firearms the 
prison of Limerick, and rescued a 
man confined on a charge of murder, 
has met with a flat contradiction in 
the news paper of the same place, 
witich. positively asserts there was 
no such thing happened as an 
attack upon the waol of Limerick. 
But notwithstanding this sort of 
periodical exposition or exposure of 
the state of Ireland which so conclu- 
sively evinces the vigilance of yo- 
vernment, and will so naturally, 
afier a proper time, call forth an 
adequate reward for such meritori¢ 
ous service in the proper manage- 
ment of this turbulent island 3 we 
do allow that, clipping away much 
professional embellishment, and 
touch official exaggeration, there 1s 
too frequent an occurrence of crimes 
destructive of the peace and settle- 
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ment of well ordered society, And 
it is therefore we lamen', that from 
time to time there are always found 
pretences for postponement in the 
effectual, permanent, and radical 
cure of such maladies ai belong not 
so much to society as to system, not 
so much to bad nature as bad habit. 
It is therefore we lament that spi. 
rit of exasperation is thus naturally 
diffused throagh all classes, while 
the lowest orders, although fac 
from meeting with the least positive 
encouragement to acts of licentious- 
ness and disorder, are certainly Jnot 
repressed by the class immediately 
superior, and most closely connect- 
ed with them, with the same power 
and effect which would be exerted, 
were these superior classes perfectly 
couciliated, adopted into the privi- 
leges, and embodied with the powers 
of the constitution, were political 
powers employed for the more per- 


fect settlement and ofganization of 


the civil community, 
In short, we will assert that the 
great evil in Ireland, as in India, is 


rooted in the state and condition of 


the people, and that the cure of this 
national, and systematic malady 
will mostcertainiy, though not ii- 
mediately result as the Consequence 
of Catholic emancipation. 
measure alone which ean raise the 
moral value of Ireland from its de- 
plorable depreciation. * When they 
found the means of honest employ- 
ment they would not resort to the 
commission of crimes to whic h they 
were driven by hard necessity.” $6 
it has been well said with regard to 
the Hindoos, and so it is with the 
Irish. Their habits also are fixed, 
only from the permanent pressure 
of their wants, from poverty on 
the one hand, and strong govern. 
ment on the other; from the same 
motives and feelings as other men, 
and the same disposition to enjoy- 
ment not meeting or being likely to 


It is this 
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meet with the same encouragement ; 
from the incapalniny of bettering 
their situation, and of consequeice 
finding ne personal interest im the 
peace of the vicinage, or the pro- 
tective order of society, but rather 
deriving a fierce delight in petty 
broils and quarrels, aud listening 
with gloomy satisfaction to the hke- 
lihood of national Gisturbance. “I 
hike this recking of the battlements” 
said the unbappy prince, his king- 
com lost, his father slain, babited 
hke a slave and maltreated by a blow; 
*¢T like,’ said Zanga, in the corro- 
sida of his soul, “this raging of the 
storm and this roc king ol "the battle- 
ments.” 

What? Alonzo! could you ever 
conceive that iis man would be 
your faithful follower, one of your 
guard of honour, your well-wisher, 
and your friend? He is a man; 
ond as he is used, or abused, becomes 
he best of creatures, or the werst, 
Has the dark adder venom ? so has 
he. Make haste to atone for your 
injurious and insulting treatment, 
Kindlethe spark of divinity which 
lies nearly extinet In his bosom. 
Take him by the right hand, and be 
not ashamed to say, “ forgive me, I 
overcame you and vours in battle, 
but Tam noton that account to set 
my foot upon you during my life- 
time. Enjoy life with me, and by 
this means add to my Own enjoyment. 
Advance your own interests, and 
you will infallibly advance mine. 


fs there no value in the produce of 


ratuude and friendship, the willing 
eart and woikig hand, and can | 
ieap so much tom wretched sabsis- 
tence, and Brecannys subjection ? 
Cast away every link of that penal 
code. Sit down with me iny friend 
and brother, and believe me I will 
hot suspect you, even while I em- 
brace you, or exact from you any 
oath, that while it holds out conf. 
dence and conciliation, msults your 


‘ 
t 
! 
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religion, and defames your moral 
character.” 

‘The best preventative against 
crimes and outrages too common ta 
this couniry (and prevention is bet- 
ter than punishment) must be sought 
for, inthat general constitutional inter- 
communion of political privileges, 
which will gradually transfuse another 
temper into society. Catholic eman- 


Cipation is said to be an object of 


little moment to the lowest classes, 
but this we by no means believe 
would prove to be tbe case. The 
Catholic body compressed by nns- 
fortune, and closely connected hy 
religion, is consentaneous throughout 
all its parts ; and ill-humour in the 
superior aleds is propagated im a 
thousand ways, till in the lowest it 
often vents itselfinoutrage which cails 
for special commissions, and penal 
bills, and the interference of the 
petty Mr. Peele, who may disarm 
the hands of the inhabitants, but the 
great object is to disarm their hearts ; 
to conquer their evil intentions ; 


and better than a circumvallation of 


securities which olten are ¢urned or 
masked in periods when delence is 
ost required, to depend on con- 
cession to the upper order as in its 
seli the best security from the wre 
reyularities of the lowest; and thos 
by. the practice as well as ‘profession 
of conciliation, to reduce that @nars 
chy of separate views and interests, 
which has for so long a period been 
the true description of Ireland, tuto 
the organization aud due subordina- 
tion of regular and rational govern- 
ment, 

We cannot find much prospect 
of this happy result in the report 
that on the 27th ult, three days af- 
ter the rejection of the bill, a mieet 
ing of political men* (very politi- 
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* A Grand Orange Lodge was yestér- 
day held at Lord Kenyon’s, when soutie 
*diftinguished personages were admitted 
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cal!) was assembled on the invita- 
tion of the Kari of Yarmouth favour- 
vie of that Prince (who has been said 
on HO Mean authority, to bave given 
at three doflerent times, to three 
different noblemen, the most. dis- 
tinct pledges of his resolution, when- 
ever he came inio unrestricted pow- 
er, that be wou!d betriend the Catho- 
lic enfranchisement,) on the requisi- 
tion of the Earl of Yarmouth, the 
personal friend of the Regent, to 
consider of the establishment of an 
Orauge Ciub, on the principles of 
the Orangemen of Irelandt. We 


SL ee ee ee ee ee — -—— 


members, The Orange institution pro- 
mises to become universal throughout the 
empire.— Morning Post. 

The Duke of York it is reported is to 
be Grand Master of the Orange Lodges in 
Great-Britain.— Courier. 


+ To show in what manner the more 
independent portion of the news-paper 
press in England treat the subject of the 
projected Orange Societies in that country, 
we select the following specimen from the 
English papers; the language breathes 
something of the ancient spirit of English 
liberty, now so much in danger of become 
ing extinet: - 

“ We did not think it possible that the 
execrable plan of instituting Orange 
Lodges in England would be persevered 
in, had we not seen a paragraph stating 
that the members had actually met at the 
house of a noble Lord distinguished by 
the bigotry of his notions. A writer in 
one of the papers truly says, The natu- 
ral, and perhaps the intended conse- 
quence of setting on foot these associations, 
would be to produce. counter-associations 
still more violent ; and we sbould present- 
ly find banditti of all sorts high and low, 
organized into conflicting parties of White- 
Boys, Peep-of-day Boys, Defenders, &ce &e., 
until despotism itself became a relief from 
the horrors of elub-government. We 
certainly do look ‘upon the infatuated and 
ignorant Luddites, the poor wretches 
who perished on the gallows, or were 
transported from Nottingham aad Ches- 
ter, as innocent. in comparison with the 
proposers of this horrible plaa. _ We 
should rather say, the proposer; for we 
hope and trust that there is but one indi- 
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lie so much atthe mercy of news- 
paper authority, that it is hard to 
believe such reports, and equally 
hard to believe there can be malig- 
nity so great as to fabricate them. 
The rumour has, therefore, proba- 
bly some foundation, and with res- 
pect to the time chosen for throwing 
up this parcel of Congreve rockets, 
we would presume to ask, is it done 
for the purposes of conciliation of 
for conflagration? — Is it to keep the 
country of Ircland ina smooth and 
serene expectancy of internal union 
and reconcilement in the next ses- 
tion of Parliament; or is it, in the 
intervening time, to make anarchy, 
ifwe may term it so, the order of 
every day, and by countenancing 
the main-spring of domestic outrage, 
to insttpate evil éntention, and thus 
become accessary before the crimi- 
nal fact? At this very moment we 
hear of wanton atrocities, and un- 
provoked outrage, committed through 
the licentious loyalty of certain O- 
rangemen on his Majesty’s Catholic 
subjects inthe County of Monaghan 5 
and is it while the legislature may 
be said to be “pendulating upon the 
final issue and determination of the 
Catholic question, a few grains oniy 
wanting to turn the balance in an 
opposite direction, isit, at this time, 
these Irish absentees are to disturb 
the quiet settling of the scales, and 
tv draw down their own scale, by 
craliily placing under it the magvet 
of sinister tufluence ? 

Had William the 3d lived at the 
present bour, he would have taken 
the Orange declaration, and torn it, 
and stamped upon it with his foot. 
He came to deliver us from tyranny 
in allsiapes; of a Prince over the 
people, or of fellow-subjeets over 
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vidual who can so thoroughly combine all 
that is weak and confused in the head, 
with all that is black and malignant in the 
heart.” 
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each other, a more cruel subjection. 
Born aod educated in a land created 
by freedom, he inherited from his 
glorious 2acestors, the love of reli- 
gious aad civil hberty, but wholly 
absorbed in the great task of emanct- 
pating Euro.e from the tyrant of 
that day, to which object he wished 
to make even his new dignity sub. 
servient, he was at times blind-fold- 
edand led astray against his beter 
reason, by the factions and parties 
of his court. Yet bis hand was still 
the pledge of honour, as his heart 
was the altar of freedom. [if said, 
and it was done. He promised, and 
he performed. And had not his 
own noble nature been the best in- 
structor, how many lessons did the 
Stuart race bold out to all their suc- 
cessors of the fatal effects of insin- 
cerity. 

The division on the Catholic Bill 
is, we think, auspicious to the future 
success of this most effective secu- 
rity to the Protestant establishment. 
A minority that must have displaced 
any minister from his seat, will sure- 
lv be at length able to place the peo- 
ple in their. proper station. It is in- 
conceivable, that the difference of 
four -or half a dozen of members, 
will be able to maintain itself for 
any leegth of me against the pres- 
sure of the times, and the stiil in- 
creasing impulse of public opinion. 
Jt appears, that 318 members of the 
House of Commons have given their 
decided opinion in favour of the Ca- 
tholic claims; that 27 members have 
declined resisting their claims ; and 
that, therefore, suppose ali the re- 
maining members to be opposed to 
them, a majority of the house stil 
remains committed in their favour. 
It.is, therefore, with reasouable con- 
fidence in success, that Mr. Grattan 
gave notice of his resolution early 
pext session to bring in a Bill for the 
relief of the Catholics of Iveland; 


{ June. 


the casting vote on this occasion be 
given by the Speaker, that Mr. Ab- 
bot, the great Alpha-beta of the 
Protestant ascendancy, will give his 
votive for the full and final freedom 
vf the Catholics of Ireland. The 
good truth is, that the tide of the 
times is every day and every hour 
rising higher and higher above with- 
stanling ob stacles ; there is, no 
doubt, a flax and re-flux, but still 
the ocean of public opinion progres- 
sively advances, and when we con- 
template the swell of the surge, we 
consider Mr, Abbot as a pebble on 
the shore. 

Public opinion, increasing always 
in fiberality, and illumination, must 
be represented either in the house 
or out of the house. Mr. Canning, 
with great sagacity, wishes “ to let 
disquietude and dissatisfaction find 
a vent in the house, that he might 
meet it, that they might discuss it, 
instead of its being agitated out of 
doors.” And does this man think, 
that in the House of Commons, as 
at present constituted, the great pub- 
lic will quietly repose their opinions, 
their senses, their knowledge of 
right and wrong? He savs, “ Let 
these demagogues and agitators find 
their way into Parliament, and let 
us meet them face to face, and Aere 
I shall put them down.” Aye, Mr. 
Canning, we doubt not, an orator 
like you, who exerts legs, arms, and 
voice against Parliamentary Reform, 
would chuse. all the democracy of 
the country to be collected, and 
concentrated inio éwo or three demas 
gogue members, that you, amidst 
the acclamations of the house, might 
sabre them with your sarcasms, and 
show how little you regarded such 
men as Horne Tooke, or Sir Francis 
Burdett, for to such men you make 
your allusion. Bat, first, let there 
be fair play, not, as now, in a circle 
ail your own, but in a house of the 


and we venture to prophesy, should’ eople, a house which would not 
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conspire to hustle such a man as 
Horne Tooke, as it once strove to 
cough down a Henry Flood, and 
would dothe sameto a John Milton, 
or a Johu Locke, were they now to 
sit in Parliament. Let the repre- 
sentatives of the people be heard in 
the Hiouse or THE PEopLE, and we 
promise you, you shall not be so dis- 
turbed, as you profess yourself to be, 
by demagogues out of doors. But 
until then, all your manual or men- 
tal powers will not prevent the ma- 
nifestation of general sentiment ; 
uotil that sentiment be adequately 
represented in the practice of the 
constitution, and then perhaps these 
demagogues and agitators out of 
doors, that so much alarm you, will 
be at rest. 

« Agitators”’ indeed! The spade, 
and the harrow, and the plough, 
are agitators; but do they not, by 
that means, promote the cultivation 
of the earth? The instrament that 
mixes the pure air with the other ma- 
terials, which, in consequence of 
this admixture, become capable of 
whitening aod beautifying our cloth, 
and removing from it every stain, 
and impurity, this, we believe, is 
called an agitator. And, let alone 
material machinery, is there no bene- 
fit which has been derived trom 
moral and political agitators? What 
was Bishop Berkley i bis Querist, 
and Dean Swilt in bis Drapiers Let- 
ters, (those singular sons of the 
Church,) but agitators of their day, 
men who attempted to embody wat 
principle of resistance which lies in 
public opinion, and to awaken the 
slumbering authorities of the state ? 
W hat was even the George Canning 
of his day, who penned the poetical 
epistie from Lord Russell, on the eve 
of his execution, to his friend Lord 
Cavendish, and which survived some 
time by its spark of enthusiasm, ra- 
ther than its poetical merit; what 
was the father of this George Cann- 
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ing but an agitator, while his son, 
pushed up by accidental connexions, 
inte a sort of political eminence, des 
sires nothing so much as to get the 
demagogues of the country cousider- 
ed by him as the tigers and wild 
boars of the forest, all driven into 
the pen of Parliament, that so, he 
and his party, as the Kings and 
Queens of Spain used to do in their 
royal sport, might discharge his air- 
gun of oratory upon them thus sure 
rounded, and bring them down, safe 
ly and at his leisure. 

No, no; while the House of Com.. 
mons continues constituted as it is, 
let public spirit and patriotism range 
abroad, in the wide and open cam- 
paign, aod not be taken in the toils; 
nor can we help our secret belief, 
that unless a reform in the repre- 
sentation should quickly follow Ca- 
tholic introduction, their free spirit 
will soon beamed, or if they should 
continue fierce and sturdy, they will 
only exhibit a sort of bull fight for 
the entertainment of the crowded 
benches, while every little matador 
of the monarchy will cast his javelin 
atthem, until the grand knight, ac. 
coutred at all points, and mounted 
on his charger, thinks proper to draw 
the shining blade which is to cut 
them down at a single stroke, while 
the assembly rings with clamorous 
applause, and Mr. Canning exclaims 
over his fallen enemy, with his 
usual aptness of classical quotation, 
* Procumbit humi Bos,” 

Give us our rights, we mean those 
of the whole people, for Catholic 
emancipation, important as it may 
be thought by those mainly interest. 
ed in the ‘success of the measure, 
is, subordinate to the great cause of 
Retorm, and included ia it; Give 
us, we say, OUR KkIcHTs, and you 


‘shall not be pestered with dema- 


gogues. The sense’ cf the people 
will then be represented as it ought 
tu be, and where it ought to be, and 
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then no Orange Association will dare 
to lift its head in the very centre of 
the Empire, with its wath of secret 
conspiration, and its oath of condi- 
tonal allegiance, yet with members, 
at the same time, m the herght of 
aristocratical arrogance, demauding 
additional oaths of security from the 
already swora Catholics, and doubt- 
ing of the safety of the state which 
they are themselves undermining. 
All particular associations manilest 
the weakness, we will venture to say, 
of strong government. 

When government is fairly and 
impartially administered, when its 
authorities are constituted according 
to the principles and intendment ef 
the constitution, such tumulfuary 
assemblages, either of peers or of 
populace, either of the oppressors or 
of the oppressed, will quickly be 
dissolved ina well ordered and well 
satisfied community. And let us 
tell our Catholic brethren, that if 
(and stranger things have happened) 
they should fail in their next attempr, 
notwithstanding the best wishes of 
the most enlightened portion of the 
Empire, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts of that strong, but very strange 
triumvirate, Grattan, Canning, and 
Castlereagh! by a little borough. 
monger maneuvring, by the ratting, 
repeated, not of a dozen, but two 
or three dozen of meuibers suddenly 
seized with Anti Catholic horrors, 
if such an event should occur on the 
next presentation of their petition, 
we should hope cur dear couutry men 
will then speak.and act from the 
conviction, that the restoration of 
their rights, the regeneration of the 
constitution, and the salvation of the 
Empire, must find a simultaneous 
accouplishment. And we own it 
sincerely, as often as their hopes 
are disappointed, we derive some 
consolation, that such a salutary and 
necessary conviction as we have just 
stated, and which is indeed the rally 
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ing point for all well-pring ipled men 
of all persuasions, will be the end 
and consummation of the tr political 
couduct, as it will prove the glory 
of their personal character. ' 
It is, no doubt, one advantage of 
the protraction of the bill, that it 
has given occasion for respectable 
bodies of men vs well as individuals, 
tocome forward, although of differ. 
ent religious persuasion, in the de- 
fence of their fellow-criizens under 
political persecution, covered as it 
has been with the pretence of loyaliy 
to the constitution. The public, by 
this means, becomes more assimilate 
ed in all its parts apon this greut 
question, -and the general will, iv 
consequence, becomes more ripe 
and mature for an ultimate decision. 
We have jost heard of one religious 
establishment in the Empire rejecting 
an Anti-Catholic petition, and vor. 
ing for another decidedly favoura- 
ble to religious freedom mm its. tell 
and unqualified extent, (May 27th.) 
and although we can searcely ex- 
pect that the other religious establish 
ments should ever meet in convucaiion 
to do aught that is imagined, al- 
though most falsely, would diminish 
the distribution of the ‘* loaves and 
fishe.*,”’ we yet do vot despair of 
seeing assemblages of chorch of 
Engiand clergymen maynavimons 
enough to foliow up the national 
declaration of Scotland, and the 
pure precedent set by their own, 
and ourown Bishop of Norwich. 
Thus, repulse in the House has 
only augmented the popularity of 
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® TOLERATION A LA TOMLINE, 


Papists, throughout our King’s dominions, 
Freely enjoy your own opinions, 
Adore the Virgin, kneel to crosses, 
Fearless from us of pains and losses ; 
Swallow transub—strict to the letter, 
Swear that the Pope is heir to Peter, 
Worship your God as suits your wishes, 
* Bat dare not touch our loaves and fishes ! 
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ofthe Catholic claims. Even that 
church, which, under the guidance 
of thatson of thunder, John Knox,* 
became the public reformer of the 
kingdom in matters of political li- 
berty, as wellas in the just defence 
of the Protestant Presbyterian re!t- 
gion; that church, which, im the 
bitterness of its battle against the 
Romish yoke, adopted some of the 
principles at the time justly attribut- 
ed to its antagonist, and declared 
toleration itself * sinful and ungodly,” 
that commonwealth church, which, in 
its very cradle, was always ready, 
through the mouth and pen of the 
Scottish Luther, to repress aristocra- 
tical tyranny, to awaken the 4nass 
of the people to a due sense of their 
rights, and in their own words ‘* to 
keep the bond and contract mutual 
and reciproque in all tymes betwixt 
the Prince and God, and also be- 
twixtthe Prince and faithful People,” 
but which, at the same time, be- 
came itse/f intolerant if not perse- 
cuting in matters of religion 3 Uhat re- 
formed church has not made a dead 
stop, bat bas wisely gone forward in 
the true principles of national reform, 
religious and political, has kept 
pace with the march of mankind, 
has infused a spirit of moderation tn- 
to their councils, correspondent to 
the spirit of the times, and not like 
iis neighbour establishmeut, blown 
loud blasts of the trampet when no 
enemy was near, nor danger to be 
apprehended, Reformation is still 
in necessary progression, The 
church wants it. The state requires 
it. And the discussion of the Cath- 
olic question taken under ail its 
bearings, seatters as from the hand 
ofthe busbandman the seeds of re- 
form ia the different religious per- 
sousions, as well as in civil polity, 
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* X. has not, for some time past, had 
leisure to remember H., but he shall have 
a reply. ; 

BELFAST MAG. NQ» LIX. 
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seeds that are quick in growth, and 
soon ready for the reaper, 

Let those that keep up an invete- 
rate. opposition to the Catholic 
claims, be assured that the revolu- 
tion of public apinien, is in reality 
accelerated. by their — resistance. 
They are the indirect agents of re- 
form. .They shat the doors of Par- 
liament ; but Mr. Canning omnifa- 
rious in his knowledge, is surgeon 
eoongh to tell them, that if they 
continue their restrictions, if they 
put a ligature round this great ves- 
sel of circulation in the body politic, 
nature still will have its way, a push 
will be made on the anastomosing 
branches, and though for a time, 
the limb ts cold and torpid, the heat 
soon revives, the Colour comes, the 
strength returns as before, and the 
use of the vessel is dispensed with, 
and superseded. In the debate on 
the Curate’s bill, Lord Etlenborough, 
a high authority, bas told us “ that 
the moral habits of mankind had 
been, in general, much improved 
within the last twenty years. This 
said he, had been ina yreat meas 
sure effected by that calamitous 
scourge which had so long ravaged 
Europe, by that monster who was 
now onthe banks of the Eibe.’”? Now 
though we do not altogether agree 
with his Lordship as to the cause, 
(for there are many) we are willing 
to acknowledge the fact, and to add 
a greater diffusion of political kaow- 
ledge, a more general insight into 


the rights and duties of men under | 


civil government, a Vigorous vege- 


tation that, generalizing more than. 


his Lordship has done, we think has 
germinated upon the lava of the 
French Revolution. A revulsion of 
human concerns, which, in its ori- 
gin was most auspicious to the. best 
hopes of the human-kind; in its 
progress was accompanied with 
their worst fears; but which, in its 
consequences, scaicely yet in any 
git 
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full developement, wil!, we trnst in 
God who created man after his own 
image. be yet displayed and ex- 
panded uy the large increase and 
heavy harvest of human happiness, 
the consequenre’ of wise forecasting 
governments reforming themselves, 
and by that means more than any 
other, reforming, meliorating, and 
moralizing their people, without 
interfering with their creeds or their 
catechisuis. 

Another great use in the protrac- 
tion, for a short time, of the Catholic 
bill, is, that all its friends, that is, 
all who are not in obstinate hostili- 
ty te the principle of emancipation, 
will have leisure to compare their 
sentiments, to show the validity of 
their objections, and by honourable 
compromise, to nodel a btil that 
will be agreeable to the Catholic 
miass in treland, as well as tothe 
compa Lg ively trifling number in 
England, as well as to the knot of 
Protestant gentlemen who under- 
took, first with a trio of Protestant 
lawvers, and vext with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Canring and Lord Cas. 
t! ereagh, 160 comuose such an olla 
po drida as would be swallow ed most 
grt if ly by both hi ‘ rarch Vv and lait TVs 
without hewever communicating 
with either on the sebject, or if it 
did, mm aery in the shape of casnal 
correspondence of Mr. Ceoning 
with iotod Troy, carried on by 
the former with all the hanrenr of 
a British minister of foreign aflairs, 
eutering on the basis of negociation 
with the enemies of Great- Britain. 

The clauses of security are decla- 
red by the assembled prelates of the 
Catholic church in lreland, to be 
incom) Atible with their. discipline, 
and with the tree exercise of their 
religion, and that they cannot ac. 
cede to such regulations without the 
guilt of schism. We are not quali- 


fied in any degree to give our opi- 
ion on a point of which the hierar- 
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chy of the Catholic church are the 
best and exclusive judges. But we 
should imagine that no «uch change 
as these clauses must operate upon 
the discipline of that chureh, could 
take place without the concurrence 
and approbatio n of the Pope, 
Whether in the present durance of 
the head of the church he could 
transfer the power of approbation 
to a legate, or to a commission, it 
ig not for usto say; but cert nly it 
is evident, that the committee ape 
pointed for drawing up the bill have 
neither been fully apprised of the 
state of the Catholic c hurch, por of 
the seuse of the Catholic laity, in this 
part. of the empire. We do not 
meddle with the determination of 
the ecclesiastics, but it is to the un- 
constitutional tendeney of the whole 
machinery introduced into the bill, 
which we consider merely as a ma- 
ua@uvre to Increase the power and 
patronage of the crown, this is the 
valid ground of objection by the 
Catholic as well as Protestant laity 
who have any regard to the consti- 
tution, or the fragment of Irish in- 
dependence,* 

The prelates of Ireland are ready 
to swear that they will never con- 
cor in the appointment or conse- 
cration of any Bishop whow they 
do not conscientiously believe to be 
of unimpeachable loyalty and peace- 
able conduct ;” and further, “ that 
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* We, who hold peculiarly sacred the 
right of private judgment, are incompe- 
tent to appreciate THE CRIME OF SCHISM, 
but on political grounds, we rejoice in 
the rejection of the bill on account of the 
securities, as they are mistakenly denomi- 
nated, which were demanded. The cre- 
ation ‘of the board to overawe the ap- 
pointment of bishops would have materi- 
ally increased the patronage and corrupt 
infonats of the government. The policy 
of demanding oaths is bad. It is retaining 
suspicion in the midst of apparent concets 
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they have not; and will not have 
any correspondence or communica- 
tion with the chief pastor of their 
church, or with any person autho- 
rized to act in his name, for the pure 
pose of overthrowing or disturbing 
the Protestant government, or the 
Protestant church of Great-Britain 
and Ireland, or the Protestant 
church of Scotland as established.” 
Now we think we might safely put 
it to the private consciences of every 
man in the empire, always except- 
ing Dr. Duigenan, whether, if any 
thing more be necessary than the 
common oath of allegiance, this 
voluntary offer of an oath from the 
prelacy of Ireland be not sufficiently 
explicit, were it not, we say were i 
not for the latent political purpose 
(religion is but the pretext,) of mak- 
ing the Catholics of this country 
a ministerial conveniency ; first, 
through an operation on their dis- 
tinguished laity, and through that 
medium on their superior clergy, 
and so on through the lower rami- 
fications, until a man’s boots would, 
atevery step from the top of the 
board-rojm stairs down to the very 
bottom, creak nothing but the repe- 
tition of job—job—-job ! till he had 
got out of the precincts of the castle. 

A political schism seems to be 
threatened between the English Ca- 
tholics, and the Catholics of Ireland ; 
the first resigning themselves pretty 
inuch to the sentiments of the com- 
mittee for drawing up the defunct 
bill, and to the advice of Mr. Butler 
of Lincoln’s Inn. They area self- 
elected representation of a compa- 
ratively small number, individually 
respectable, officially unimportant, 
and they seem to have misled the 
Protestant committee, or been mis 
led by that committee, into precipi- 


tate and premature expressions of 


satisfaction without making common 
cause, and concurrent procedure 
with the Catholiesof Ireland. ‘They 
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have rejected from their meeting Dr. 
Milner, who wasthe accredited ageot 
of the Catholic prelature, and who 
either anticipated or coincided with 
that prelacy in their unanimous pros 
test against the ecelesiastical securi- 
ties of the bills a protest which was 
sanctioned by the general board of 
the Catholics of Ireland, and on the 
15th inst. by the aggregate meeting 
ofthe Catholics of Ireland, each of 
whose bodies, the constituent bod 

and the confidential board have 
voted a resolution of thanks to Dr, 
Milner for his manly, upright, and 
conscientious conduct, We have no 
occasion to weigh the respective 
merits of Charles Butler and Dr. 
Milner. Were we to do so, we 
should be bound to take in the whole 
history and context of their lives, as 
well as the present isolated passage 
in them, and perhaps we should, in 
such a comparison give our prefer- 
ence to Mr. Butler, chiefly because 
we always have liked a moderate 
religionist, better than a zealous po- 
lemic, Moderation in religion, but 
ardour in patriotism is, with us, the 
grand criterion of character. But 
we know well that the present is not 
a question respecting individual 
character. Were it so, the charac- 
ters of Mr. Butler, Mr. Grattan; Mr. 
Whitbread would decide the whole 
matter over a cup of coffee in one 


morning, Are the Catholics of 
England: here? Here, says Mr. 
Butler. Catholics of freland, answer 


to your name, Here, says Mr. 
Grattan. Protestants of the esta- 
blished church! Here, says Mr. 
Whitbread. But where is public 
Opinion, where is the common-sense 
of the community? “ That is, as 
hereafter it may turn out, butin the 


‘meantime let’ us complete the bill, 


and Mr. Plunket, our smoothing iron, 
as soon as he goes over, will decy- 


pher their destiny to the Irish peo- 
pie.’ 
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But the British Parliament has re- 
jected the bill, and the Irish people 
have rejected the bill, and we doubt 
not that before next session the com- 
‘Mittee appointed to draw up the 
heads of another bill will feel the 
necessity of consulting the country 
chiefly concerned in it, as well as 
Mr Canning and Lord Castlereagh. 
The delay will not be fatal, but rath- 
er propitious to future success, it will 
be the criterion of constancy in 
friendship, of unabated ardour, and 
courageous perseverance, and (no 
trifling consideration,) we. shall be 
delighted and imstructed, warmed 
and ‘invigorated by more of the man- 
ly eloquence of Mr. O’Connell. He 
stands in a conspicuous station, the 
guide and Pharos of the country. 
‘The distrest mariners discover the 
guardian light. ‘lhey bless it, and 
clap their hands, and say to each 
other, there is our protector to a se- 
cure harbor and a happy home. 

In bow garbled a state much of 
our information from the Continent 
reaches us, may be seen from the 
following fact, ‘stated on the avtho- 
rity of the last number of Phillips’ 
Monthly Magazine: “ Owing to 
the re.action of political animosity, 
the intercourse with the conti- 
nent became a few years since 
so uncertain and dangerous, that the 
newspapers found it difficult, and al- 
Mays very costly, to procure forei ign 
intelligence. As high a sum as 
£.50, and even £. 60, was frequent. 
ly paid bya smngle paper, or by a 
union of two or three papers, for any 
series of new foreign gazettes. 
There seemed, in fect: to be no 
limits tothe competition that might 
be excited among the rival papers, 
nor to the cupidity of masters of 
vessels, who smuggled the docu- 
ments from shore to shore. At length, 
as a measure of seif-defence, ‘the 
proprietors united in an arrange- 


ment with the Post-office, through ° 


which, in future, they were to be 
supplied simultaneously with the 
same extracts from the French pa- 
pers. The terms were to be 84 
guineas per week. None of the edi- 
tors, therefore, see the foreign pa- 
pers from which they publish their 
extracts; and we are told, the in- 
spection of them has been denied, 
when desited on particular occa- 
sions. In stating these facts, how- 
ever, we blame no one for making, 
imposing, or submitting to arrange- 
ments, which, under all the circum- 
stances, might be unavoidable. Our 
sole object is simply to enable the 
public correctly to estimate and qua- 
hfy the credit which is due to fo- 
reigh intelligence so selected, and 
fully to understand the present mode 
in wheh itis brought befere them. 
The selectors and translators may 
do impartial justice ; but in all ques- 
tions in which truth is to be separat- 
ed from falsehood, we like totake 
as little as possible on trust.” 
Among the Documents will be 
found some very interesting articles. 
Sir Francis Burdett’s letter to the 
Electors of Westminster, in a tone 
ill adapted to please the modish 
mawkishness of the times, breathes 
a bold and spirited language. The 
address of the town of Bedford 
pays a justly merited tribute to the 
virtues of their honest representa- 
tive, Samuel Whitbread, ‘To oblive 
a correspondent, who some time 
ago asked for it, the article of the 
treaty of Utrecht is given ; an ar- 
ticle now of considerable importance, 
as the French demand it as the basis 
ofa maritime peace, and the British 
ministry, it is said, refuse to recog- 
nize the principle im a future treaty, 
Some important information ts also 
communicated on vaccination, a sub- 
ject of high importance to the inte- 
rests of man, and which, if things 
were estimated according to their 
rea? value, would rank much higher 
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in public opinion, than the contri- 
vances calculated to spread devasta- 
tion in the earth. Of the same kind, 
tending to promote the benevolent 
feelings, may be ranked the speeches 
of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and the 
Duke of Bedford, at the meetings of 
the Lancasterian Institution. I[t is 
hoped those speeches will afford sa- 
tisfactory information on the origin 
and progress of the Board of Educa- 
tion in Ireland, the members of 
which, with the Primate at their 
heard, so honourably advocate the 
cause of comfnunicating the bene- 
fits of education, without incumber- 
ing it, and defeating its beneficial 
tendency by attempts at proselytism, 
and to promote the pre eminence of 
a sect. These speeches are se- 
lected from a larger mass, in which, 
according to the characteristics of 
the Lancasterian system, constitut- 
ing its essential blemish, and afford- 
ing-a great draw-back on its general 
merits, “ man praises man.”  Prin- 
ces and Dukes praise one another, 
and Lancaster; while Lancaster, in 
his turn, praises Kings, Princes, 
and Dukes, Lancaster has - done 
much good. It is a pity he obscures 
his real usefulness by too much 
pomposity, and the overflowings of 
vanity. | 

The dinner given in London, by 
the friends of religious freedom, to 
the Catholic Delegates from Ireland, 
afforded a seasonable opportunity 
to the Duke of Sussex to denoutice 
the flayitious attempt to introduce 
the Orange system into England, 
and we sincerely hope, that if the 
iniquitous measure is persisted in, he 
will redeem his pledge of bringing 
the affair before the [louse of Lords. 

The exposé of the finances of the 
Irish government affords matter for 
gloomy speculation, the annual ex- 
penditure being 16 millions, and the 
income litth more than five. In the 
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debate on the subject in the House 
of Commons, the Irish government 
was charged with winking at abuses 
for the purpose of upholding a cor- 
rupt patronage, particularly in an 
affair of eluding the stamp-doties, 
by one in a high judicial situation. 

The Aggregate meeting on the 
15th instant, which may be deemed 
as the head-level of Catholic senti- 
ment, resolved, forthwith, to renew 
their petition to legislature, for the 
total and unqualified repeal of the 
penal statutes, considering theme 
selves entitled, on the broad prin- 
ciple of right and justice, to the full 
enjoyment of the constitution, on 
equal terms with their fellow sub. 
jects. ‘They express their warm 
gratitude to their Itberal fellow citi- 
zens of other persuasions, and teh- 
der, in their turn, their oaths of al- 
legiance, their past merits and for- 
bearances, and their assistance in 
saviug the sinking state. Equal con- 
stitutional rights, unconditional, un- 
stipulated, unpurchased are their ob- 
jects; for the attainment of which 
they confide in an over-ruling pro 
vidence, in the growing liberality 
and wisdom of their fellow citizens, 
and in their own fitmness and pers 
severance. They repeat their ex- 
hortation to all Catholic freeholders, 
not to vote for candidates who have 
lent, or are likely to lend their 
support to any administration hostile 
to religious treeom. ‘They agree, 
with the generous sympathy of Irish- 
men, to an address to the Princess 
of Wales; avd, svflering themselyes, 


they are taught by nature, and les-— 


soned by experience, to feel for all 
that suffer, more fceliigly perliaps 
in a case where the personal may be 
parallelled with the public persecus 
tion, in the inveterac y of unjust eri- 
mination, in the base and artful 
atrocity of means made use of, ‘tn 
the long-suffering and patient per- 
durance, and, at length, im the re- 
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action of generous nature and uncon- 
querable spirit, asserting before the 
assembled werld, the sovereigaty of 
its honesty and its honour. It was 
also resolved, that there should be 
an address prepared by the Catholic 
Board, to their fellow ‘subjects of the 
British Empire; and in this magna 
uimous Appeal to Public opinion, 
liberated, as it may be, from the 
restrictive formalities of Petition, we 
trust, that they may confound their 
adversaries, thoroughly conviuce the 
whole people, quicken the tardy jus- 
tice of Parliament, and, amidst the 
strife of state papers, alliances, coa- 


litions, armistices, and renewals of 


hostilities, there may be lifted up to 
public view, ONE pure and patriotic 
document, unsullied by blood shed, 
spoliation, monopoly, and deceit. 
Thus the whole result of this ses- 
sion, in which Great Britaia has 
been driven, by the chastening hand 
of adversity, to fall back upon ber 
resources; in which she has been 
reforming, for her own ultimate ad- 
vantage, the mighty empire of India, 
and endeavouring to reconcile, as 
she can, the sovereigniy and con- 
rou! of a chartered company with 
a free port trade, and private compe- 
tistoat in which, atier translating 
the Bible into fitty orsixty barbarous 
languages, is sheaboutto send out Mis- 
sionary Societies to convert the Hin- 
doo population, ground, as they 
are, to dust, by the exorbitancy of 
a land-tax, into readers and believers 
of the good book; in which, alter 
paying 58-millions during 21 years 
to foreign powers for grain, she bas 
now devermieed to impose a duly 
on the importation of foreign grain, 
(increasing as the price of the article 
lowers,) tor the purpose of stimulat- 
ing the agriculture of the country 
to depend on itself for its daily bread ; 
the whole result, we say, of this 
session, busied through the avorid, 
has been, with respect io Ireland, of 


[ June. 


which its Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer says, “ that unless a decrease 
of expenditure took place, it would 
be difficult to proceed in the admi- 
nistration of the revenue to the pur. 
pose of government, the yearly re- 
venue amounting to five millions, 
and sixteen millions of supply being 
annually required ;” and then con- 
cludes by laying on additional taxes 
amounting to £.610,000; the whole 
result, we repeat, of this operose 
session, with regard to Ireland’s claim 
of equal privileges to balaace her 
more than equal burthens, isa bit of a 
bill introduced by the Duke of Nor- 
folk, and assented to by the minis- 
try, for explaining the Irish act of 
1793, and relieving the Irish offi- 
cers under the rank of Colonel, who 
may land in England, from the pe- 
nalties of the English Test Act, al- 
though, by a strange anomaly, itis stilt 
preciusive to English Catholics, as 
weil as to Irish Protestant Dissenters. 

The war in the North of Germany 
has been bloody in its progress, and 
rapid in its results. In the calcula- 
tion of human suffering, decisive 
battles are perhaps preferable to 
dilatory campaigns. Whatever rea- 
sons Bonaparte may bave had to 
protract the war in the Peninsula, 
he seems to have proceeded on very 
different principles in bis contest 
with Russia and Prussia; but, dis- 
regarding the diversion of Swedeo 
on the one side, and the threatening 
neutrality of Austria on the other, 
he has, by three bloody batiles of 
Jautzen, Worichsen, and Reichen- 
bach, advanced trom Saxeny into 
Silesia, relieved the blockaded for- 
tresses, occupied Breslaw, advanced 
upon Berlin; and then probably 
through the mediation of Austria 
and her assent to a congress, (to 
which assuredly Great Britain 
will, when its articles are settled, 
receive a card of invitation, directs 


edo Lord Castlereagh,) the Freneb 
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Emperor agrees to an armistice to 
continue until the 20th July, which 
puts him in quiet pussession of all 
Saxony, secures the confederation 
of the Rhine, opens a free commu- 
nication with his supplies of every 
description, and terminates success- 
fully a campaign, in which, at its 
commencement, the success of the 
allies was so confidently and loudly 
predicted. Englandis not consult- 
ed. Before the campaign, she is 
asked for advice, for money, for all 
sorts of military assistance, but dar- 
ing the campaign, and at its close 
her advice would have been taken, 
but that there isthen little time, and 
less inclination. She has been well 
called the cat’s- paw of coalitions, 
Sweden is no party in the armis- 
tice; and as her co-operation with 
the allied armies depended by treaty 
with Russia, on the preliminary 
conquest of Norway, itis not un- 
likely that Bernadotte, or Charles 
Jean, as he now is called, may re- 
main a quiet spectator, rather than 
take any part in the contest of the 
contending powers. Afler paying 
him a million, ceding Guadaloupe, 
which by the law of nations there 
is no right to cede, there the Crown- 
Prince is at Stralsund, without a man 
io join him, without a friend to o- 
pen his heart to—except the Duke 
of Cumberland, certainly in himself 
an auxiliary host. By the treaty 
of Sweden and England, the former 
is to supply 30,000 troops to co-ope- 
rate with Russia, and to grant the 
right of entrepot in three ports to 
sritain, in return for which, she is 
to receive one million, the first 
200,000 in advance, and the next 
on the landing of the ausiliary army ; 
she is to get possession of Guada- 
loupe, and not to separate their mu- 
tual interests, particularly those of 
Sweden, in any negociation what- 
ever with their common enemies, 
By the treaty of Russia with Swe- 
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den, the former power in return for 
the latter making a diversion with 
$0,000 men, engages by negocia- 
tion or by military co operation to 
unite the kingdom of Norway to 
Sweden, but offers to the King of 
Denmark an indemnity in Germagy, 
if he will join the alliance, and if 
he will not, in that case he is to be 
treated as an enemy. 

And thas it is that spoliations, and 
partitions of kingdoms are made at 
the supreme will and pleasure of 
neighbouring powers, who follow 
Bonaparte’s example, or rather the 
example first set to Bonaparte, in the 
execrated partition of Poland; and 
all the reason they can assign is, 
that the geography of the case is in 
their favour. Thus Lord Clare, in 
the year 1$00, appealed to the map 
as an irrefragable proof, that Ire- 
land must be incorporated with 
Great Britain. Hamburgh is re-oc- 
cupied by the French, who intend 
to turn that commercial entrepot, 
into a strong military station: the 
persons of the inhabitants are spared, 
but they are to be punished severely 
in their purses, and the seat of war 
in Germany will have to sustain the 
burthen of sccessive armies, who 
thus endeavour to exonerate their 
own territories. 

The armistice will, we think, con- 
clude in a congress ander the media- 
tion of Austria. The business of 
that congress is by this time agreed 
upon, and although Great Britain 
may be invited to the continental 
assembly of sovereign powers, itis 
tuo probable, that the article in the 
treaty of Utrecht, (which we have 
inserted among the Documents,) will 
become the grand basis of the future 
peace. Peace for which Humanit 
has so long panted in vain. But if 
our ministry be represented in the 
congress, will peace be their result? 
It may be so, for nothing has suc- 
ceeded according to their wishes 
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Their minister for foreign affairs 
forms coalitions, and they burst like 
balloons overcharged with inflam- 
mable gas. He touches bills of re- 
lief at home, and instantly they turn 
into dust. Imprudeut and unfortunate 
are two words for the same thing, 


and with.such a course of misfortune, 


no man, however apparently well 
qualified, ought to continue, or ra- 
ther be continued a minister. 

By the dismissal of such a minis- 
try, by the choice of such men as 
Lord Holland and Mr. Whitbread 
as envoys tothe Congress on the con- 
tinent, Great Britain would be well 
represented. But if she takes her 
place in that assembly, she must be 

repared for sacrifices distressing to 
hes long habits of assumption. It 
has always been our firm conviction, 
that what she calls her maritime 
rights, are founded upon an unten- 
able principle, the principle of mo- 
nopoly, the principle that makes 
every merchant a monopolist at 
heart. Those cannot be rights in 
ourselves, which are wrongs to the 
rest of the world, Let the bigh road be 
free to the market of the world. The 
darling doctrine of sovereignty on the 
ocean,is-the rotten plank which ren- 
derseven the British navy insecure, 
Great Britain can never be suffered 
in the present rapid progression of 
mankind to a kuowledge of their 
true interests, to act as an exclusive 
company. The period of her charter 
is over. The right of property, li- 
berty, security, and equality, these 
are the true foundations of the com- 
mercial code ; not the code of selfish 
factors, whe leok no farther than to 
buy cheap in order to sell dear, 
but the code that finds its owa in- 
terest best promoted by the com- 
mon interest, itsown fund of profit 
in the inereased ability of the con- 
somer, whether an individual or a na- 
tion, and its own ultimate advantage, 


by surrounding and encircling. the 


(June, 


whole earth with a zoneof xEciprocaL 
uTitity. Adam Smith has long 
taught this lesson, which he also bor- 
rowed from writers ou the continent, 
but often as he has been quoted, his 
doctrine is little practised, and stii] 
floats loosely in the common-sense 
of the community. The mercan- 
tile system will not Jong maintain it- 
self against the tostinctive and uni- 
versal impulse now given to the! uni- 
versal mind, in the pursuit of its 
own welfare, independent of ex. 
Clusi¢e trade, aud mercenary mono- 
poly: 

“ Que rien, (we quote from the 
origin of Adam Smith,) que rien n’at- 
tente ala marche naturelle et pro- 
visoire des avances, du travail, de 
la production, de la distribution, de 
la consommation, et de la reproduc- 
tion. Voilala Loi et les Prophetes. 
Voila Peconomie politique, econo. 
mie sociale, Veconomie domestique, 
enfia ’economie publique et parti- 
culicre.s ‘Tout la justice, et tout 
Vordre se reduisent a cela,” 

By the progress of time, and the 
proceedings of the war, the contest 
between Great Britain and the Unit- 
ed States of America is greatly ag- 
gravated. How much more easily 
might the points in dipute have been 
settled at the commencement of last 
year! The Americans, afier repeat- 
ed defeats at land, have succeeded 
in taking York, the capital of Upper 
Canada, which some accounts state 
they have since abandoned. The 
Americans have gained some suc- 
cess at sea, which will tend to sti- 
mulate them mere strongly to ad- 
here to their maritime claims, that 
free bottoms make free goods, and, 
that their sailors shovid not be sub- 
ject to British impress, which claims, 
it- may be expected, will be strong- 


ly urged at the Congress for peace 


in Germany. In the mean time, 
the British fleet occasiavally attack 
the’ towns on the American coast, 
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and it now appears, that the Ame- 
ricans are alarmed for the safety of 
Baltimore. If a town of such mag- 
hitude should be destroyed, so de- 
plorable an event would greatly in- 
erease the hostility of the public 
mind in America, towards Britains 
They would then remember Balti- 
more, as the Danes now recollect 
the attack on Copenhagen. 

The * burn, sink,. and destroy” 
system of maritime war, unhappily 
transferred to land operations, on the 
continental coast of America by the 
British forces, and on the continent 
of Europe by the lic¢ace of. legal 
governments, is a most unhappy 
aggravation of the calamities of war, 
which, on both continents; seems to 
degenerate into Indian manners, and 
Savage morality. We find a report 
of the blockading squadrons on the 
American coast having left .their 
statians, and we are willing to hope, 
that some armistice, preparatory to 
trealy, may have takea place in 
that part of the world, We are not 
among those who would wish the 
four corners of the world set in 
flames, rather than negociate a ge- 
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neral peace with Napoleon. Two 
envoys of high character, Messrs, 
Gallatin and Bayard, are at present 
on their passage to Eurupe, and will 
probably represent the Republic of 
America in the Congress of L:mperors 
and Kings. Surely a gilt card of 
invitation (however long delayed,) 
will yet be sent to my Lord Casile- 
teagh, Surely he will not be put 
into a diplomatic “ coventry,” after 
haviag done so much in ratifying 
the chaflering and changing of ter- 
ritories, made by Russia and Swe. 
den, without their ever once deign- 
ing to consult the inclinations of 
the poor people, who are banded 
over, like the Russian serfs, attach- 
ed as live-stock to the estate. Ame- 
rica will then take its sovereign sta- 
tion in the European Congress; and 
it is to be concluded, that inasmuch 
as she protests against exclusive ma- 
ritime rights, she will identify ber- 
self with the predominant influence 
of that congress, thus disengaging 
herself from particular negociation 
with Britain, and the formation of 
any SEPARATE Pgaca, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


From the 20th May to the 20th June, 1813, 





‘The seasonable rains which fell about the beginning of this montli have greatly im- 
proved the crops ; the flax in particular, which for several weeks had a very unfavour- 
able appearance, has been much benefited bY them, and although, in general reckoned 
‘thinner than asaal, is likely tobe more productive than was expected ; the quantity 
sown is thought to be not much more than half of the average of other years, 

‘The wheat and oat crops, in a general way, look well ; a smaller quantity of barley 
has been sown this season thar usual, owing, as is believed, to the farmers having by 
the great price of wheat been induced to employ the principal part of their; best land 
in that grain ; of course, barley may be expected to be high at marker this season. 

The potato’crops were generally planted in good time, and have a promising appear- 
ance, and there isa prospect of an abundant crop of hay, both of the naturai and 
artificial grasses, ny 

Provisions have very unexpectedly advanced in price in the course of this month ; 
oatmeal, which at one time was so low as from 20 to 24 shillings, now briags from 28 
to 29 shillings per cwt., and potatoes in some districts are selling so high as tcv-peace 
per stone. 
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Hameuren has again fallen under the influence of France, and the important com- 
mercial question arises, what will become of the quantities of British merchandize 
forced out there in the feverish haste* to find a market, when a temporary appearance 
of an opening presented. How much sdever the domination of France on the conti- 
nent, on account of its injustice, may be reprobated, the maritime sovereignty claimed 
by Britain, is not less unjust, and is equally hostile to the rights of independent ua- 
tions. The Hamburghers are sordid, meanly servile citizens, and really undeserving 
of independence ; their habits having better fitted them to perform the offices of vassals 
to whichever power may happen to be uppermost: at one time, overawed by Britisti 
authority, sacrificing Napper ‘Tandy, who had takan refyge among t!em; and again 
terrified by the French, crouching to their new makters: now ictive m measures to 
support Bonaparte’s continental, system, and, in a slight reverse o fo-cune, talking of 
independence and smi § terms, in their mouths, without any definite meaving, just as 
many io this country affeet to talk of the restoration of liberty abroad, who manifest 
they have no relish ora just sense of its blessings at home., For declamation ayainst 
foreign tyranny is no symptom of cherishing a real love of liberty and independence. 
Indeed, the brawlers in the one case prove, by their conduct, that dislike of despotism 
abroad, is mere affectation, for they servilely crouch at home. The occupation of 
Hamburgh by the French is a strong preliminary step towards the favourite scheme 
of Bonaparte to exclude the British from the continent, and the treaty to which the 
present armistice with the Russians and Prussians will probably lead, will, it may be 
presumed, confirm the exclusion. If the Danes had been conciliated for the former 
urgust aggressions on them, perhaps Hamburgh tight have been preserved neutral, 
but the junction of the British with the suspicious Swedes in their plan, according to 
the French style, to.despoil the Danes of Norway, naturally irritated them, and on the 
return of Beriistorff, from his unsuccessful negociation in Britain, revived and strength- 
ened their hostility, and the Danes, by an unwise policy of Britain, sanctioning the $po- 
liation of their territories, according to the law of the strongest, which Britain hypo- 
critically condemns in Bonaparte, but now aids herself, are added to the list of confirm- 
¢d enemies. The first result, as an appropriate retribution for injustice, is the occupa- 
tion of Hamburgh, and it is by no means improbable, that this unwise and unjust policy 
may be one most effective measure towards confirming a commercial interdict to a com 
t nental trade. 

The discussions on the renewal of the Charter of the East India Company proceed, 
with slow steps, through the House of Commons. Lord Castlereagh carries through 
the half measures projected by his colleagues in the ministry, by the aid of large mas 
jorities, equally numerous in opposing those who wished to limit the renewal of the 
charter, or the continuance of the exclusive trade to China to ten years, as also in ope 
posicion to the friends of the Company, or to the city of London, who tried to incum- 
ber the boon of permitting a trade to India, by private adventurers, with the condition, 
that the returning ships should be forced to bring their cargoes into the port of Lon- 
don. Bur the all-grasping attempt to add to the patronage of government, may be 
perceived in the additional resolution moved, by which the trade from London and the 
eut-ports, can Only be carried on by a licence fromthe Board of Controul. The system 
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* This diseased state of the minds of nren connected with commerce and manufac- 
tures, is the natural consequences of the war, arid a subject fully as deserving of public 
atteution, as the imposing progress of the Marquis of Wellington in the Peninsula, Let 
the supposed natioual glory be contfdsved with the national distress. Of the latter, take a 

~ sample, from the followmg account of Manchester extracted from the news-paper's. 

“ft is aserious fact, that there are.now upwards of 1100 houses unoccupied in tie 
town of Manchester, including a rental of considerably more than £.15,000. The 
total premises unoccupied, cf every description, in the town, forms a rental of up- 
wards of £27,000.” 
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of licensing, already so injurious in many respects, and which goes far. to destroy the 
independence of the merchant, by making his subserviency to government the mea- 
sure of his favour at the Board of Trade, is now to be extended to the Board of Con- 
troul, in the patronage of the private trade to ag In short, the general tendency 
of measures is to increase the power of the minister, to put the merchant entirely under 
his power, and to leave only the semblance of liberty, while the substance is lost. ‘The 
system of licensing is a suitable addition to the other extensive modes of patronage, 
and bids fair to overwhelm every appearance of liberty in one general wreck, by 
placing merchants completely at the foot-stool of the minister. 

The report of a committee of the House of Commons shows the very great amount 
of the exports of grain from Ireland into England. To encourage this trade, and 
to please the landed interest of Ireland, a plan is now in progress, through Parliament, 
to lay aduty on the importation of foreign grai into Britain, which is to rise accord- 
ing toa scale founded on an average of the last twenty years. ‘The policy of the mea- 
sure is doubtful. It is dangerous to tamper with a subject with which the sustenance 
of the people is connected. It may eventually raise prices too high in Ireland, by en- 
couraging an exportation disproportionate to the quantity of grain raised; and in Bri- 
tain, an error in caleulation may be very pernicious in a country which avowedly does 
not raise a sufficiency for their own sustenance. ‘The average of the last twenty years 
is very high, furin them are comprehended the four years of scarcity, in 1795, 1800, 
1801, and 1812. In our next report, a farther detail of the proceedings in this busi- 
ness may be expected. ‘ 

A general outcry is making in the large towns in England and Scotland, against the 
frequency of auctions, by which they allege the regular trade is injured, and articles 
of inferior quality are passed on the purchasers. It isa vain and delusive business to 
complain of the effects without examining into the causes, The war occasions the 
necessity for auctions ; as an attempt, however inadequate to force sales, and the pres- 
sure of the times compels consumers to put up with articles of a worse quality, as more 
easily adapted to their slender and decreasing means. The war. is the cause of all these 
evils, and if the people will not raise their views, and petition against the continuance 
of it, they may as well keep silent as to the effects, and avoid making complamts of 
the taxes which are its necessary consequence. Until they publicly express disapproba- 
tion of the present war system, they are partakers in it, and must submit to the inevi- 
table consequences, 

The depreciation of the paper system is farther evinced by the new issue of ten- 
penny-pieces, which are so sparingly distributed by the bank, and are so much less in 
size than those formerly issued, As paper sinks, metallic money must either disappear, 
or be issued at a higher rate, as is now the case. , 

Exchange on London has through this month averaged from 5 to 6 per cent.; mostly 
inclining to the lower rate. 


NATURALIST’S REPORT. 
From the 20th May, to the 20th June, 1813. 


May 21, Small Dragon-fly (Libellula puella), appearing. Naked flowering Azalea 
(Azalea Nudiflora), and Pontic Rosebay (Rhododendron Ponticum), 
flowering. ’ 

22, Persian Lilac (Syringa Persica), flowering. — 

23, Day smelling Cateh-fly, (Lychnis diurna), Silver weed (Potenilla Anserina), 
owering. 

26, Saw several Swifts (Hirundo apus). 

27, Ferruginous Kosebay (Rhododendron ferrugineum), Beaut'ful Whortle- 

berry (Vaccinium amonum), Bird’s-tovt ‘ireieid (Letus eorniculatus), 

flowering. 

29, Common Avens (Geum Urhanum), flowering 
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Kune 2, Branching Aspodel (Aspodelus ramosus), Cinnamon Rose (Rosa Cinnamomea), 
Irish Rose (Rosa Hibernica), and White Water-lily (Nymphea alba), flow- 
ering. , 

4, Bulbbearing Orange Lily (J,!ium Bulbiferum), asd American Great Rosce 
bay (Rhododendron maximum), flowering. 

6 Yellow Iris (Iris Pseudo Acorns), Syriaga (Philadelphus’ coronarius), Bloody 
Crane’sbill (Geranium Sanguinium), and Rough Comfrey (Symphytunr 
Asperimuim), flowering. 

9, Apple Rose (Rosa villosa), Viscous Azalea (Azalea viscosa), and Male Or- 
chis (Orchis Mascula), flowering. 

10, Siberian [ris (Iris Siberica), and triangular stalked Onion (Altium trique- 
trum), flowering. 

11, Constantinople Cornflag (Gladiolus Byzantinus), flowering. 

15, Star of Bethlehem (Ornithogalum umbellatum), Whitish green-leaved Rose 
(Rosa coesia), Narrow-leaved Kalmia (Kalmia angustifolia), and blue Vir- 
gitian Spiderwoft (Tradescantia Virginica), flowering. 

16, Fox-glove (Digitalis purpurea), and Elder tree (Sambucus nigra), flowering. 

18, Dotble flowering Apple Rose (Rosa Villosa plena', York and Lancaster 
Rose (Rosa Damiascena), and Double White Rose (Rosa alba), flowering. 

20, Blue field Getanium (Geranium pratense), Dog Rose /Rosa Canina), Rough 
Rose (Rosa Scabriuscula), Dwarf tree Primrose, /Oenothera pumila), Yel- 
low flowered Honeysuckle (Lonicera Ditrvilla), and Common Honeysuckle 
(Lonicera periclymenum), flowering. 


LSE 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From the 20th May, to the 20th June, 1815: 


May 21—22,......Showerv. 


BS yrccvecccdoer Wet. 

3 EET TT Wet and windy. 

25—26,...+0- Showery and Cold. 

BT i. dak ccicore Dark, Showery. 

RE er Dark and dry. 

EP OETTE Fine day, shewery in the evening: 
© BD aoocccdcoies Very fine. 

"BL yeccceee i... Pine, some light-rain. 


June 1—8.,........Very fine 


50, ..cocceesesi Cloudy, some showers. 
DB gsscccccoceds Wet afternoon, windy. 
FR ccccccccoece Wet and stormy. 

12,2008 beocees Showery; 

14y.creceee ....Dark and showery. 

| oe Cloudy, but fair. 
16~18,...... Dry, fine. 

BO, ciccccce »».-Cloudy. 
20,..:+++0-4.-Cloudy, threatening rain. 


The highest range of the Barometer was on the 4th and 5th of June, when it was at 
20.3, the lowest was onthe 24th of May, and on the 19th of June, when it was at 29.5. 


The highest range of the ‘Thermometer was on the 11th of June, when it stood at 


65°; at 8 a.m. on the 9th, it was at 62°. The lowest was on the 2lst of May at 9 a.m., 


it stood at 48°; on the 24th it was 49°. 
The Wind was observed 11 times N.E, ; S.W.9; N.W.3 ;SE.5;N.2; W.1;3.1. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 


FoR jucy, 1813, 


T#1s month is distinguished by the number of occultations by the Moon, which take 
place in it. ‘There dre six ; and one of them is of a star of the first magnitude, star Re- 
gulus, the first of the Lion, A conjunction between Jupiter and Yeuus, would: amuse 
very much our evening walks, if they were not so near the horizon at sun-set ; for chey 
are below Mercury. 

On the Ist, the Moon is seen, in the evening, under the first of the Lion, directing 
her course to it; and at twenty-eight minutes past nine, her eastern limb touches it; 
the star being seven minutes and fifty seconds south of the centre, It remains covered 
nil thirteen minutes and a quarter past ten, when it emerges at the distance of nine 
minutes south of the centre. The occultation takes place when the Moon and star are 
in west-by-north, and only about eight degrees above the horizon. 

On the 5th, the Moon 1s to the east of the five stars in triangle of the Virgin. 

On the 8th, the oon is on the meridian at eighteen minutes past eight in the evening, 
being between the third and seventh of the Balance. The former star she passed at three 
minutes past seven; and the latter star suffers an occultation at forty-three minutes past 
eleven. On immersion, the star is ten minutes forty seconds south of the Moon's cen- 
tre, and it emerges at thirty-three minutes past midnight, being then ten minutes forty 
scconds south of the centre. 

On the 11th, the Moon is on the meridian at thirty-nine minutes past ten; and, be- 
fore she sets, two occultations take place; the first is of the first twelfth of the Archer, 
which is covered by the eatern limb of the Moon, at fifty-eight minutes amd a quarter 
past ten; the star being eight minutes and three quarters south. of the centre, and it 
emerges at seven minutes and forty seconds past midnight, the star being then seven 
minutes and a quarter south of the centre. ‘The second twelfth suffers an occultation 
before that of the first is over. This commences at three minutes and a half past mid- 
night, the star being twelve minutes north of the centre, and it ends at fifty minutes 
and a half past midnight, the star being twelve nrinutes and twenty seconds north of the 
centre. 

On the 12th, the Moon is on the méridian at twenty-eight minutes past eleven, being 
in the head of the Archer, having Saturn below her, a little to the east, whom she 
passes about sun-rise. ‘To the east of her is the sixteenth of the Archer, which, lying 
so directly in her course, must suffer an ocenltation. 

On the 13th, is full Moon, at twenty-four minutes past two inthe afternoon. In the 
evening, she rises soon after Saturna, and the two first stars of the Goat; being between 
them and the planet ; and her recess from the planet, and progress to a point under 
the two stars, may amuse the evening traveller, who will notice, also, Mars, on the 
opposite side to her from Saturn. On the 14th, she rises under the two first stars of 
the Goat, Saturn being considerably to the west of her ; and Mars follows her, but not 
for sometime, In her progress, she covers a small star, called the numerical nineteenth 
ot the Goat. 

On the 28d, the Moon rises in the morning under the Pleiades, directing her course 
t! ough the Hyades; and on the 27th is new Moon, at forty-three minutes past two in 

> afternoon; at which time, there is an eclipse of the Sun, not visible to the inhabi- 
ins of this island. The Sun is centrally eclipsed on the meridian, at nearly two mi- 
nutes before three, in that part of the earth whose longitude is forty-four degrees thirty- 
four minutes west, and latitude seventeen degrees and fifty minutes south, 

Mercury is an evening planet, being at his greatest elongation on the Sist; he is only 
between seven and eight degrees above the horizon at sun-set. Notwithstanding the 
brightniess of the sky, the keen astronomer will see him, soon after, in west-by-north, 
‘She Moon passes him on the 29th. 

’ Venus is an evening star, within a degree of Mercury, on the Ist, and with him, 
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then, too near the Sun to be visible ; and, during the whole month, nearer to the Sun 
than heis. Consequently, nothing but her superior brightness will bring her to the 
notice of any one. The Moon passes her on the 28th. 

Mars is on the meridian at nearly half past two on the morning of the Ist, and at 
one on the 20th. Saturn is considerably to the west of him, The Moon passes him on 
the 15th. 

Jupiter is an evening star, and will at first be seen, after sun-set, near the horizon, 
in west-north-west ; but the Sun gains upon him every day ; so that he will soon be lost 
in the superior splendour of its beams. The Moon passes him on the 28th, 

Saturn is on the meridian at nearly half an hour before one in the morning of the Ist, 
and at eleven minutes past eleven at night of the 19th. The Moon passes him on the 
13th. 

Herschell is on the’meridian at three-quarters past eight in the evening of the Ist, and 
at twenty four minutes past seven on the 19th. ‘The Moon passes him on the 8th, 

Frend’s Evening Amusements. 


EEE 


ERRATA. 


Page 385, col, Ist, line 19 from the top of the page, for Bengamin, read Benjamiz. 

Page 435, col, Ist, 4th line from the top of the page, for “ higgling from time for 
the conversion, &c.,” read “ higgling from time to time for the conversion, &c.” 

Page 447, col. 2d, 6th line from the top of the page, in the “ Ode to Morning,” for 
** sullen fone,” read “ sullen fol/.” 
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ADDRESS of the departing year, 14 
African Institution, report of the $19 
Agriculteral Report, 83,175,264,342,511 
Anecdotes, Detached 42,120,229,293,379 
473 

Anti-Catholic petitions, mode of ob- 
taining signatures to 170,339 

Arbitrary power not the just mode of 


reforming, 285 | 


Arts. Manufactures and Agriculture, 


Discoveries and improvements in 53 
123,232,298,385,477 


Ballyscullen, thoughts on visiting 268 


Barbarous wit, . 46 
Barlow, Joel, account of his death, 339 
Bees, remarks on 13 
Beddoes, Thotnas, MLD., Biographical 
sketch of 457 
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Belfast, sketch of an excursion from, 


Rg to Derry, 1 
fast Literary Soci on the 
Belfast Diccbyieny, ee of the, in ™ 
1649, 93 
Belfast Presbytery, John Milton’s an- 
swer to the address of the 207 
Belfast Manor Court-house, observa- 3 
tions on the 354 
Benevolus and Florella, story of 96 
Benevolus and Florella, observations 
__on the story of 363 
Bible Societies, remarks on 7,13,203,287 
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Biographical Sketches of 

Jeremy Taylor, $73 

Thomas Beddoes, M.D. 457 
Britain, emblematical representation 

of the state of 293 
Burdett, Sir Francis, letter from 492 


Cavendish, Hon. Henry, historical 


eulogy on 219 
Catholic relief, letterson, by J. Ber- 
nard Trotter, review of 249 
Celestial Phenomena, 86,179,266,345,437 
515 
Christmas geese, drest a-la-Walpole, 44 
Clyde, Steam-boat on the river 486 
Coffee, art of making in the highest 
perfection, 477 
Coffee, on the excellent qualities of 46 
Commercial Report, 83,176,264,343,435 
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Cow-pock Institution, annual report of 145 


Dacier Madame, Biographical sketch 
of 288 
* Defects of the English laws and tri- 
bunals ; by George Ensor, esq.” 


review of 58,138: 


Dickson, Rev. Wm. Steel, review of 


his “ Retractations &c,” 455 


Edgeworth, R. L. speeches of, at the 
anniversary of the Lancasterian 


Institution, 488 
Edinburgh Review, remarks on a 

passage in the . . 169 
Education, board of, fourteenth report 

of the 99,181,286 
Education of the poor, on schools 

for the 190,279 | 
Emigrants, good effects resulting from 

the reception of, in America, 120 
English credulity exemplifted, 475 
Fanaticism, religious, on 439 
Fashionable manners, on the danger 

of educating girls in 285 
Frend's Evening Amusements, extracts 

from 56C 
Gout 475 
Gray’s elegy, a peccadillo in 295 
H., in answer to X., on the Regium 

Donum, 915 
Herculaneum, 44 
Hydrophobia, 295 


Illumination, on the management of 
light in 298,385,594, 
Innovation, resolute resistance to 120 


Inspector, the 218,349 

Iatellectual faculties, advantages of 
cultivating the 277 

Insolence punished without respect to 
persons, 111 


Ireland, political, and statistical ac- 
couat of, by Edward Wakefield, 
review of ) 508,395 

Ireland and Scotland, observations on 

the passage of the channel between 447 


Irish aristocratic outrage, 42 
Irish and English, on the mutual pre- 
judices of the 108 
* Irish Catholic,” on a poem entitled 
the 317 
Iron, method of sawing 54 
Iron-moulds, method of taking out of 
cotton, 406 
Jebb; Mrs., Memoirs of 25 
Jews, queries respecting the conver- — 
sion of the 454 


Kings, thoughts on the divine right of 197 


Lagan Navigation, notice of lakes 
which might supply the S56 
Lanark mills, important reformation 
in the moral habits of the work- 


men at the 564 
Latin, on quotations from the 278 
Laun plays, on the present manner 

of performing 5 


Liverpool, proceedings of a meeting 
at, toconsider of petitioning for 


Parliamentary Reform; 411 
Loyalty, transferable 475 
Mathematical Phenomenon, 124 
Mechanical genius discovered in the 

invention of a clock, 56 
Metallic life-boat, account of a 126 


Meteorological report, 35,178,344,457,514 


Miasmata, on the existence of 506 
Missions, religious, en 454 
Modern Methodists, example to 229 
Morewood, Rev. James, extract from 

a sermon preached by 19 
Music, on 97,347 
Music; disapprobation of, and stu- ° 

pidity, not synonymous 92 
National debt, 67 
National Education, remarks on Mr. 

Edgeworth’s letter on 188 
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Negociation, offers for, made by 


France sirice 1803, 147 
Originality and plagiarism, on 204 
Oxy-muriatic acid used to guard a- 

gainst infection, 126 
Parliamentary interest, 380 
Parliamentary Reform, petition from 
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Parliamentary Reform, on 172 
Pastoral life, on the poetical descrip- 
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tion, 114 
Petition for peace from Nottingham, 63 
kavechedonch vecseecee from, Staffordshire, 147 
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essseeeee Dark semblances, 47 
beeeseeee LO Greenfield, ib. 
secesecee SEnsibility, 48 
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coeseeeee Hymn, §1 
seseeesee LO sincerity, 122 
eseeeeeee On the birth of a gon, ib. 
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sessesese False hope, 125 
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Revenge, the punishment of 270 
Sacred music, on 11 
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lar partners in 229 
Spontaneous ignition, 127 
Stone, artificial, process for making (235 
Stucco, method of preparing 53 


Surgeons, Royal college of, resolu- 
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Tendrils of plants, on the motions of 233 
Theory at variance with practice, 382 
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Union with Great-Britain, protest a- 
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Utrecht, treaty of 495 
Vaccine establishment, report of, $22 
Vaccine inoculation, queries on 108 
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West Indies, administration of justice 
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